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THE BLACK MAGIC 

• 

WHY the young Rani, or Queen, of Rangur had 
taken to such modem ideas as lighting her 
palace with electricity, was a question that 
at the outset did not concern Foster. His business was 
to proceed with the necessary machinery and all des- 
patch from New York to Rangur and set up the plant. 
Beyond that it did not occur to him to search for an 
ulterior motive, particularly as he found on arrival that 
local conditions for the work were more favorable than 
he anticipated. Sufficient water power to drive the gen- 
erators was hurled over a precipice at a spot about 
three miles up a creek from the palace, and, considering 
what he had heard about the ways of the Orient, there 
seemed to be a surprising eagerness to get the job com- 
pleted, at least on the part of the Rani. That in itself 
might have been regarded as curious, if not suspicious. 
Foster, of course, was not introduced or presented to 
the young Rani in any occidental fashion ; but carried 
on conversations with her, separated by a curtain. 
That stirred his interest, because, when the voice 
of an unseen speaker is musical and strongly touched 
with appeal, your nostrils catch whiffs of a delicate per- 
fume, and any sudden gesture produces a silvery clash 
of amulets and bangles, much may be imagined. From 
thus wondering what she might be like personally, he 
was moved to make inquiries regarding her position, 
residing, as she did, in a rambling pile of courts, galler- 
ies, halls, and passages, half palace and half medieval 
fortress. 
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4 THE GARDEN OF INDRA 

Her pasty at any rate, appeared to be no secret. 
When a child she had been married to the Raja of 
Rangur; but had entered the palace only a few weeks 
before his death. Whether her lamentations on that 
occasion were sincere might have been open to doubt, 
because from all accounts his Highness was about as 
brutal and dissolute an old Prince as was to be met with 
in India. It was vaguely hinted that some surprising 
things might be told of the late Raja; but for some im- 
explained reason at that point the native mind pre- 
ferred to remain silent. In any case, at the Raja's 
death the young Rani was proclaimed Regent pending 
the majority of the next heir. All this happened about 
a year before Foster appeared on the scene to set up 
his electric light plant, and developments of the situa- 
tion took place soon after the generators were in work- 
ing order. 

Foster had reported progress to the Rani's evident 
satisfaction at a usual morning audience, when her 
gray bearded, black robed mtmshi (secretary) drew him 
into an antechamber with an air of apprehension. For 
some moments the secretary paced up and down the 
shaded room, apparently undecided how to open the 
conversation. Now and then his eyes roved the curious- 
ly decorated walls as if he expected one of theigrotes- 
quely painted figures to stride forth in bodily form. 

Foster was of a fairly practical build of mind and, 
as this story shows, certainly not without all needful 
courage; but he generally breathed less freely inside 
the Rani's grim palace. It is not pleasant to open a 
door expecting to pass out into a sunlit court and in 
place of it finding yourself peering down a black hole. 
At last the mtmshi paused and gravely addressed Foster. 
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THE BLACK MAGIC 5 

*^The American Sahib is surely a man of honor. All 
the people speak well of him ; therefore what I have to 
say he will not whisper again into any ear?'* 

"Surely !'* replied Foster with a nod of encourage- 
ment. "Gt> ahead, Mwnshi, What you confide I'll hold 
down if it's before a full bench of the Supreme Court 
of the country." 

The secretary inclined his head as if he expected as 
much, moved a pace nearer, and spoke in a tone of 
confidence. ^^You must know that the Rani is in great 
trouble." 

**Sorry to hear that," interposed Foster, who felt 
attracted in an unusual way toward the yoimg Queen, 
with whom he conversed but never set eyes on. "Don't 
overlook anything I can do to help." 

**You may have heard," went on the old rrmmhi^ **that 
her husband, the late Raja, was a very wicked man." 

^TTes, something of that sort," Foster acquiesced. 

The other gazed reflectively through his gold rimmed 
spectacles, choosing his words with care. "Everyone 
knows that the Raja — " The munshi checked himself 
at mentioning the deceased Raja by name. "Everyone 
knows that he ate up the land with taxes, beat his 
servants without just cause, and many people died 
suddenly of cholera." 

He raised his bushy eyebrows slightly as he laid a 
momentary emphasis on the last word. 

**That certainly seems to have been a pretty bad 
record," remarked Foster, who understood that death 
by powdered glass taken internally with your dinner 
may pass in an emergency for cholera. 

**Yes, Sahib, and had not the Raja fallen sick soon 
after the Rani was brought to the palace, she might 
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Aave died of the cholera also. It was so with the former 
Rani. The Raja was a very jealous man, Sahib.'* 

"The deuce he was!" ejaculated Foster. "I should 
call him an incarnate devil !" 

At Foster's unpremeditated reference to the Evil 
One, the munshi started and trembled perceptibly. "But 
with his last breath," he passed on quickly, "the Raja 
vowed that if she ever thought of another man he would 
return and devour her. He ordered that she be secretly 
immolated on his funeral pyre; but the English Sahibs 
heard and prevented it." 

"That's one chalkmark to their credit, anyway," 
said Foster decisively. Then after a short pause, "But 
since the old sinner is dead — " 

"Sahib," interposed the mu/nshi with faltering ac- 
cents as if fearful of the words he uttered, "but the 
Raja leagued himself with the Black Magic, and in wit- 
ness of it the devil set a burnt scar upon his forehead." 

"Aye!" ejaculated Foster. 

"Yes, that is how it was. The Black Magic will 
help the Raja to come back and keep his oath, Sahib. 
The Raja knows that the Rani has set her heart upon 
a young man, a Prince of excellent qualities. Of that 
there is no doubt, because the Rani's astrologer has 
divined his evil intention. Sahib, the Raja may return 
now at any time !" 

As he ceased speaking the munshi glanced uneasily 
over his shoulder toward the unoccupied throne in a 
hall beyond, upon which the Raja sat at morning 
audience. 

In Foster's mind the thing, of course, was absurd, 
worthy almost of being tossed aside with mirth; but 
during his comparatively short residence in Rangur he 
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had learned how deep seated were the superstitions and 
prejudices of a people maintaining a few thousand 
years' old civilization. Therefore he decided to treat the 
matter seriously and bring modem reason to bear on 
the situation. 

"Well," he said at last, "if the astrologer has been 
able to make out all that, why doesn't he do something 
to sidetrack the Raja's ghost, or whatever it is?" 

"The astrologer cannot prevent the Raja's coming 
back," replied the munshL "The Black Magic is far 
more powerful than the astrologer. The Raja will 
keep his oath. He will return. But, Sahib, the Rani 
believes that you can overcome the Black Magic and 
kill the evil spirit of the Raja." 

"What! I?" gasped Foster with astonishment. 

"Yes, with your lightning wires," returned the mun- 
shi. "The Rani has heard how powerful the American 
Sahibs are with their lightning wires; that they travel 
by them and kill malefactors in a second by a mere 
raising of the hand. If the Raja should come again 
and sit on the throne, as the astrologer predicts, the 
Rani believes you will be able to drive him away. That 
is why she has brought you to Rangur. Upon you, 
therefore, depends the happiness of the Rani. What- 
ever you ask for this service the Rani will think it a 
small recompense." 

"Well, I'll be hanged!" ejaculated Foster. 

At first thought he was inclined to resent being 
brought all the way from the United States with heavy 
machinery for the purpose of scaring away the ghost 
of an iniquitous old Raja; but, realizing how serious 
the matter was to the Rani, that a romance was bound 
up with it which ought to be above every other consider- 
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ation, and that probably the astrologer or some Brah- 
min was fattening mightily on the evident reign of 
terror inaugurated, he decided to stand by the Rani 
as far as his ability went. To that end he judged the 
first thing to do was to reassure her and prepare for 
whatever ghost trick the astrologer might perpetrate. 
On the whole he was suspicious of the astrologer. 

"All right,'* he said. "You tell the Rani not to worry 
at all; but to go right ahead with her love affair in 
spite of the old Raja's oath, the Black Magic, or any- 
thing the astrologer may say about her husband coming 
back. I'll have a wire up into the palace in a few days, 
and then if the Raja's ghost does stalk around I know 
a few tricks that ought to scare it away. Never laid a 
wire for a ghost before; but if it comes in the way of 
business I guess I can put up as good a showing as the 
Black Magic.'' 

The mtmshi profusely expressed his great relief, de- 
clared the whole earth was honored in being the abode 
of the American Sahib, and accompanied Foster to the 
court where his syce was waiting with his pony. 

As Foster cantered off to his camp near the power- 
house, he smiled rather grimly at the thought of what 
might happen to the astrologer if that worthy elected 
to act the part of the Raja's ghost. In that event, 
when the line was run into the palace, the chances were 
that the astrologer would go swiftly out of the proph- 
ecy business. 

Foster had fixed his camp in a compound some hun- 
dreds of yards from the powerhouse in order to escape 
from the insect pests that swarmed about the nullah. 
Between the camp and the powerhouse stretched a belt 
of jungle. This was penetrated by a path, which, 
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passing the powerhouse, led on up the nullah to a small 
temple dedicated to the jungle god. 

Whether it was that Foster had overlooked paying 
any special attention to the jungle god, or that there 
was something in the Rani's predicament after all, it is 
difScult to answer; but in any case that happened which 
has left a doubt in Foster's mind regarding the Black 
Magic. Foster had returned from the palace and was 
lying in a cane chair in the shade of his tent porch, un- 
dergoing the process of having his boots pulled off, 
when his body servant, Durga Deb, looked up with a 
grave face. 

"Sahib,'* he said, "there is bad news !" 

"What's the trouble now?" demanded Foster, as he 
lit a cheroot. "Has another coolie's grandmother gone 
sick in order that he may draw pay without work?" 

"No, Sahib ; but the priest at the Jungle Temple says 
that a ghost tiger has come into the district. That is 
very bad. Sahib. So, if the heavenbom pleases it would 
be wise to make some offering to the priest. He is a 
very holy man, Sahib, and with much power over the 
jungle animals." 

"Not on your life !" cried Foster, energetically kick- 
ing off a boot. "I've stood for one ghost yam to-day ; 
but I'm not going to be fooled with another. It's one 
thing to pay attention to a — well — young Queen in 
trouble that way, but quite different when it comes to a 
jungle priest. If he expects to get money out of me on 
any tiger ghost story, he's mistaken. I don't take a 
particle of stock in his tiger ghost — ^just don't believe 
in it!" 

"Very well. Sahib," submissively acquiesced Durga 
Deb. "It is as the Sahib says. If the Sahib pleases, 
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there is no tiger ghost and all who say there Is are liars.** 

"Yes," added Foster on a second thought bom of 
experience, "and if that priest puts any such foolish 
notion into the heads of my coolies, I'll shoot lightning 
into his old shanty of a temple. You can tell him that 
and anything else along the same line that occurs to 
your exuberant fancy, Durga Deb." 

"The Sahib always speaks with wisdom. Whenever 
he opens his mouth his servant listens. It shall be €U9 
the Sahib orders." 

In spite of Durga Deb's protestation, Foster felt 
there might be some mischief on foot. There had been 
trouble before over the perquisites of the water god 
with the same ecclesiastical authority, arrested only by 
Foster's peremptory firmness. So he went among the 
coolies to ascertain if the jungle god priest had been 
attempting to frighten them from their work; but, 
meeting with assurances to the contrary, he thought he 
might have done the priest an injustice. But with sun- 
rise next morning he changed his opinion, for a short 
space at least. 

When he called for Durga Deb to bring his early 
breakfast, there was no response. When he stepped 
outside his tent, a single look showed him that the camp 
was deserted. It was then he swore he would have the 
scalp of the jungle god priest. A moment later a glance 
in another direction seemed to raise the scalp on his own 
head perceptibly. Through the mist that clung to the 
land surface he saw a gray object sitting on its haunches 
under a clump of bamboos where the jungle swept 
round and encroached upon the compound. 

To Foster's recently awakened vision the gray object 
presented the appearance of a tiger ghost of gigantic 
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proportions. The tiger ghost, if such it was, was taking 
a leisurely survey of Foster's tent from a distance of 
about fifty paces. Presently a shaft of sunlight sweep- 
ing aside the mist shone full upon the pale yellow body 
with its velvet-like bands and the black and white marks 
on the head of a very real tiger. Foster's jaw dropped 
a little, as any man's may on a first introduction to the 
terror of the jungle entirely at liberty; but he stood 
his ground, as instinct warned him that any movement 
of retreat might bring the beast down on his defense- 
less position. 

So they maintained their relative positions for a full 
minute, Foster taking in the probable offensive power 
of the tiger, c^nd the tiger looking over Foster somewhat 
disdainfully. Then the tiger rose, walked obliquely 
across the line of Foster's sight, took the jungle path 
leading up toward the powerhouse, and disappeared. 

Foster gave expression to a deep outpouring of 
breath. It had been rather a trying experience. "Great 
Scott !" he exclaimed, pulling himself together. "That 
wasn't any ghost tiger. If the jungle priest referred to 
him he was away off in his estimate of muscle and sinew. 
Wonder if it was merely a passing call, or if Stripes 
intends to locate in this neighborhood?" 

Foster retreated to his tent, and felt more comfort- 
able when he had secured his pistol, though he under- 
stood it would avail little if the tiger decided to return. 
Then he went out to the servants' quarters in the rear. 
Except that he found the chickens huddled in a corner 
of the kitchen tent when they ought to have been out 
hunting the early worm, the place had evidently been 
abandoned overnight. It W€is, of course, as the Sahib 
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pleased; but his faithful servants had not intended to 
take chances with any kind of tiger around. 

Presently from some retreat the camp watchdog 
crept up and sniffed the ground at Foster's feet. Let- 
ting his eyes fall, Foster saw in the moist soil the large 
square pugs of the tiger's paws. Stripes had been on 
a tour of closer inspection than Foster quite liked the 
idea of being repeated. It would be comparatively easy 
to stretch a giant paw under the canvas — ^with the rest 
left to imagination. 

"The eyes of the Sahib have seen," came a voice at 
his elbow. ^ 

Foster, startled for the moment, wheeled round, to 
find a shrinking group of servants, his butler, cook, 
sweeper, water carrier, dog boy, etc. They salaamed 
low and protested in chorus that nothing would have 
induced them to return from a place of better security 
than a tent but anxiety regarding the American Sahib's 
safety. In reality their courage had been warmed up 
by the sun, and as they are likely to do appeared from 
nowhere in particular. 

"That is a ghost tiger," said Durga Deb, pointing 
to the pugs in the earth. 

**Ai! At! Air* solemnly acquiesced the others. **0A^, 
Sahib ! Be very careful, sir, that you do not set your 
foot in the track of a ghost tiger. The Sahib will ob- 
serve that the feet turn inward.'* 

Foster glanced again at the pugs and took notice; 
but shook his head. "Whether they turn inward or 
not," he remarked, **there was no ghost about the tiger 
I saw." 

"Sahib, that tiger will come back for his rent !" 

"Not if I know it !" Foster declared emphatically. 
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But, as this was a matter requiring serious thought, 
Foster wisely ordered his early breakfast. During 
breakfast he called in his servants and learned as much 
as they knew about the ways and habits of tigers, ghost- 
ly or otherwise. In a land of ghosts, from little chil- 
dren whose pitiful cries lure you into a bottomless well, 
to the Brahmin riding a white bull on the Grand Trunk 
Road, whom it is not good for you to meet, it would 
have been useless for Foster to argue his disbelief in a 
ghost tiger. Besides, if, as is well known, there are 
camel ghosts, why not the ghost of a tiger? 

But from this source he was given to understand 
that the tiger's favorite hours for stalking were at sun- 
rise and sunset, and that they almost invariably re- 
treated to their lairs in the daytime. Consequently 
nothing could be done with Stripes until evening. As 
Foster smoked a cheroot, he was compelled to lay at 
one side any plan for shooting the tiger, on account of 
want of practice with a rifle. It is not good policy to 
miss a vital spot when out gunning for a tiger. Neither 
was it possible to poison the beast, for lack of a suffici- 
ent dose of strychnine. How in the world then was he 
to rid himself of such an unwelcome visitor? 

In the smoke he drew in from the cheroot seemed to 
come an inspiration that sent him hurrying up to the 
powerhouse. First of all he tested the generators. 
Then he called his coolies and set them to work in ac- 
tivity approaching a hustle. His main purpose was to 
nm a line through the treetops from the powerhouse to 
the clump of bamboos where Stripes had appeared in 
the morning. In the meantime he built a narrow plat- 
form in the clump of bamboos raised about seven feet 
from the ground and long enough to recline upon at full 
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length. From that position within easy reach of his 
hand he fixed a switchboard for the powerhouse line, 
and from it ran another line out into the compound. 

This work took up the best part of the day, and when 
completed he requisitioned a bullock from a neighboring 
farmer. Having tethered the bullock on a short rope 
to a stake in the compound, he twisted some metal into 
a collar round the beast's neck, and attached the line 
from the switchboard to the collar. Then he watered 
. and salted the ground round the bullock. 

Foster surveyed the completion of these proceedings 
with satisfaction. "If old Stripes only does come 
around," he smiled, "ghost or ordinary tiger, I guess 
there will be something doing." 

He went back to the powerhouse to make sure that 
the machinery was nmning smoothly, locked up the 
place securely, and sent the coolies away. He then 
returned to close up the tents in the compound and to 
station his servants in concealment within hailing dis- 
tance. Thrusting his pistol into a pocket more as a 
moral protective stimulant than with any idea of using 
it effectively, he lay down on the platform in the clump 
of bamboos and waited. He had selected that position 
as less cramping on a long watch and more secure from 
' discovery. 

Late afternoon was drawing into evening; but the 
sun's rays slanting through leaves and twigs made their 
declining strength uncomfortably manifest on Foster's 
back. In a tamarind tree nearby a family of parrots 
discussed the local bird gossip, while farther off a colony 
of monkeys broke into loud chatter. Presently a couple 
of jackals slunk down the path from the powerhouse 
and, halting on the threshold of th^ compoimd, darted 
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sliarp glances in all directions as if reconnoitering. At 
the end of the wire the bullock placidly chewed some 
fodder unsuspiciously. 

Foster kept his gaze fixed on the jungle path as the 
direction from which Stripes might be expected. With 
one hand on the switchboard, the knowledge of the force 
at his command made his position more calmly tenable. 
To the keen pitch of his ears came the subdued drone 
of the machinery. Soon a little cloud of white dust 
swept down the jungle path, and Foster's fingers tight- 
ened on the switch. But the dust cloud dissolved into 
nothingness. Apparently created and maintained by 
its own volition, no current of air followed. The pair of 
jackals, emboldened to further adventure, trotted cau- 
tiously toward the closed tents. Gradually the shadows 
began to lengthen across the compound, and a hot red 
glow suffused all objects. 

It was certainly a nerve testing situation, and though 
Foster had never before particularly yearned to see a 
tiger in its native haunts, he began to wish Stripes would 
put in an appearance. By way of relaxation he watch- 
ed a pair of jackals. After rambling in and out among 
the tents their action had become significant. Once or 
twice they moved toward the tethered bullock, and then 
darted back with suspicious glances cast over their 
shoulders. Presently they sat on their haunches and 
sniffed the air in the direction of Foster's ambush. He 
judged that they had discovered his presence in the 
cliunp of bamboos. 

In a little while a peahen rose with a loud clatter 
from somewhere in Foster's vicinity. The jackals 
promptly turned tail and vanished. At the same mo- 
xnent the parrots ceased their chatter in the tamarind 
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tree, the monkeys fell into silence, and an ominous still- 
ness succeeded. At the end of his short rope the bullock 
stopped chewing and stared with frightened eyes toward 
the bamboo clump. The rhythmic pulsations of the 
electric machinery rose a trifle more distinctly. Foster, 
judging that such signs betokened the approach of 
Stripes, again fixed his gaze intently on the jungle path. 

Suddenly he was startled by a deep growling cough in 
his rear. Then followed a crunching of the dry leaves 
as of soft but heavy footfalls and the suggestion of a 
large body stealthily parting the imdergrowth. The 
bullock backed away to the end of its rope and stood in 
a posture of pitiful helplessness. All animate creatures 
seemed to be holding their breaths in suspense at the 
coming of the Lord of the Jungle. Again the cough 
sounded nearer, and Foster's blood ran cold as he real- 
ized that the tiger had made a detour of the compound 
and entered the bamboo clump a few yards back of his 
feet. 

It is one thing to set a trap for a tiger expecting him 
to walk into it according to a nice calculation, and quite 
another to find that you have practically offered your- 
self as an alternative bait, with no chance at all of tak- 
ing the offensive or beating a retreat. Since there was 
no other course, Foster lay still on his narrow, insecure 
platform, as silent as the monkeys and the parrots, and 
with an equal desire to be passed by unnoticed. But of 
that there remained so much doubt that the perspiration 
came in big drops from his forehead. 

Again that ominous cough, this time a few paces to 
one side of Foster's ambush. If it would have been sui- 
cidal to move a foot, Foster could not restrain an im- 
puLe to turn his head slightly and glance toward the 
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spot whence the last sound came. Between a few inter- 
vening bamboo canes Foster's eyes fell upon the huge 
striped head and the powerful neck and shoulders of the 
great cat slowly moving forward. How much Foster 
devoutly hoped the tiger would keep on moving might 
be difficult to estimate, because a single leap could easily 
have landed the beast on Foster's frail perch. In that 
situation he scarcely dared to raise an eyelid or draw 
his breath. His earnest desire was to simulate the con- 
dition of death so well that the jaws of reality might not 
close upon him. The tiger paused to thrust aside some 
underbrush, and Foster's heart stopped beating. The 
tiger's head came slowly round in Foster's direction ; but 
fortunately it was not lifted. 

In a few seconds which seemed as many hours Foster 
foimd himself looking upon the strong hind flanks of the 
tiger, as the beast again crept onward with that sinister 
crunching of the leaves. That Stripes had passed was 
some relief. At the edge of the bamboo clump the tiger 
crouched low and halted, with body and head set in the 
direction of the terror stricken, waiting bullock and 
rustling the dead leaves with a gentle sweeping motion 
of the long supple tail. 

If Foster had possessed a million dollars he would 
gladly have relinquished every penny for the tiger to 
end the suspense by some action ; but, like a true villain, 
Stripes seemed to enjoy feasting his eyes upon the sight 
of his hapless prey. How long the tiger intended to 
prolong the bullock's agony, or for what length of time 
Foster could have maintained his tense position without 
movement and discovery, may be left open questions, 
because the tiger's final action was quickened by an 
unexpected circmnstance. 
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From his slightly elevated position Foster beheld a 
small procession enter the compound, apparently with 
the intention of crossing and taking the jimgle path. 
In the van marched' some red turbaned servants of the 
Rani; then came a curtained litter gilded and decor- 
ated with figures of strange gods, the Rani's munshi, 
and a scattering of attendants. 

Heedless of the consequences to himself, a shout of 
warning rose from Foster's chest ; but before it had pass- 
ed his lips the yellow body of the tiger shot from the 
bamboo clump with that lightning upward course which 
ends by seizing the victim by the throat, hurling it 
backward, and snapping the vertebra. In Foster's ex- 
citement the frail platform gave way imder him and he 
was tumbled to the ground. 

At the same moment a roar seemed to shake the 
foimdations of the earth; but ended in a long drawn 
out half snarl, half mighty groan, which brought Foster 
scrambling to his feet. As he parted the bamboo canes, 
wild consternation had taken possession of the Rani's 
attendants, and the huge bulk of the tiger was rolling 
over in titanic convulsions. 

A cry of relief went up from Foster's lungs. It was 
clear that he had mechanically thrown the switch in 
falling and shot over two thousand volts into the tiger 
the moment its teeth fastened on the metal collar of 
the bullock. Grasping his pistol, he rushed forward to 
warn back a woman's slender figure, which had sprung 
from the litter and was moving toward the tiger with 
a dagger clutched in one hand. 

Of the next few moments of confused excitement Fos- 
ter has not a very clear recollection. He believes he 
needlessly emptied his revolver into the prostrate body 
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of the tiger, with its jaws fastened in the bullock's 
throat. When the brute's power for mischief was 
clearly ended, he hastened to the bamboo clump to 
switch off the current. When he returned to the scene 
of action, the woman was standing over the tiger. With 
eyes dilated, her nostrils were quivering from emotion. 

As her veil had fallen from her face, Foster gained 
a privilege seldom, almost never, falling to the lot of 
an Occidental. He looked upon the features of one of 
the Queens of India. From her voice behind the curtain 
he had pictured a considerable degree of beauty in its 
owner ; but in the delicate lines of the oval contour, the 
jsoft complexion flushed with excitement, flashing eyes, 
and proud lips, any ideal he may have formed was far 
surpassed in the reality. Classic drapery light as air 
and of a subtle shade of heliotrope emphasized the 
graceful symmetry of her form. 

But above and beyond all other feelings that swept 
in upon Foster was an impression of the beauty and 
^loveliness of a far off age, such as one conjures to the 
mind when dwelling upon the romances of antiquity; 
for this Queen could trace an unbroken lineage to a 
period when the royal families of Europe were prob- 
•ably herders of cattle. It was like meeting some such 
character as Cleopatra returned to life, very real, natu- 
ral, and attractive, but differing from any other 
women he had set eyes upon. Other women did not 
wear saris embroidered with pearls, suspend a gleaming 
pear-shaped emerald above the arch of an eyebrow, and 
carry a pretty though effective looking protective 
weapon. 

Presently she bent downward and pointed to the fore- 
head of the tiger with her dagger. Poster, following 
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her direction, distinctly saw what resembled a burnt 
scar running diagonally across the black marks. It 
gave to the beast an added sinister expression^ almost 
fiendish in intensity. 

The Rani drew herself up and turned upon Foster a 
look of significant feeling. It was certainly a remark- 
able coincidence. Foster was about to observe some- 
thing to that effect, when the Rani's attendants ap- 
proaching, she hastily veiled her face. Amid a general 
clatter of tongues she permitted herself to be escorted 
back to her litter. When screened by the curtains, she 
summoned the mtmshi and spoke with him for some 
minutes. 

Then the mimshi came toward Foster holding some- 
thing in his hand which glittered. As he drew near Fos- 
ter perceived it was a bracelet thickly incrusted with 
jewels. 

"The Rani,'* said the mtmshi, "was on her way to 
consult the priest of the Jungle Temple, having heard 
that a ghost tiger had come into the neighborhood. 
Then that which was preordained happened. The 
American Sahib was destined to deliver her from the 
power of the Black Magic. It is clearly proved by the 
mark of Satan on the tiger's forehead. Therefore she 
sends this bracelet as a token of her gratitude. That, 
the American Sahib must know, is the highest honor a 
Rajput Princess can bestow. Emperors and Kings 
have striven for that honor, Sahib. Equally to be de- 
sired as a hand in marriage is this custom of the Raj- 
puts, because for ages it has been so that death alone 
can sever the purely chivalrous sentiment imiting the 
giver and receiver of the bracelet. Foster Sahib is not 
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likely to meet another man who In this manner has 
come into possession of a Rajput Queen's bracelet." 

When the procession moved away a white hand thrust 
the curtains of the litter aside. For a brief moment 
Foster caught a glimpse of the Rani's beautiful face 
turned upon him. As the best response he could make, 
Foster stood with uncovered head while the Queen's lit- 
ter passed away in the silver light of the rising moon. 

So far as Foster knows, the old Raja did not return 
to carry out his oath, and he doesn't believe in the Black 
Magic. Still, he has never quite satisfied himself re- 
garding that burnt scar on Stripes' forehead as you 
may see for yourself on the handsome tiger skin rug that 
lies before his hearth* 



is Caste 



HIS CASTE 

ON the map of the world there is a place called 
Suez. As a habitation of men it is unimpor- 
tant save in one respect. Of Suez it is said 
that he who goes east or comes west to dwell across 
that spot on the border line between the Occident and 
the Orient will never be quite the same man to his own 
people afterwards, that the Occidental becomes vaguely 
orientalized — and the Oriental — concerning him let us 
take the case of Ram Nath. 

Sivaji Ram Nath, as his name implies, was a Hindoo 
of high caste. What breath of Kismet it was which 
stirred in him the desire to acquire academic knowledge 
west of Suez, instead of taking the usual course at a 
native university leading directly to a position of pat- 
ent leather shoes and gold spectacles in the Secretariat, 
Indra knows — this writer does not. In any case, Ram 
Nath came west of Suez to seek modem education, very 
far west considering that he crossed the Atlantic and 
landed in New York. 

Though Ram Nath had discarded native garb in 
favor of a European ready-made suit, and removed the 
caste mark from his forehead before leaving Bombay, 
it must be understood he was still a Hindoo to the finger 
tips of his ethics on reaching the United States. As 
witness the revolting, sickening horror with which he 
first cast eyes on a Sixth Avenue butcher shop, for there 
were carcasses of beef — the sacred animal — exposed for 
the most sacrilegious of purposes. In his native town 
such a spectacle would incite the whole populace to a 

95 
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frenzy of riot, and the might of the British Empire in 
India would hasten to end that butcher shop for its 
own sake. For the moment it struck at the foundation 
of his civilization, causing him to stand as one petrified 
by an unthinkable evil. Then he fled back to his room, 
where he shut himself in to write home in guarded lan- 
guage, lest he be set down for a profane liar, of the 
appalling thing his eyes had beheld. In comparison to 
this abhorrent wonder, skyscrapers, electric cars, and 
the amazing freedom of unveiled women dwindled al- 
most into insignificance. Assuredly they were strange 
gods whom the Americans worshiped. 

But after his patient kind Ram Nath was persistent. 
His purpose was to return to India with a university 
degree which he hoped would win for him immediate 
recognition in the Secretariat. Therefore he presently 
ventured forth to begin his college studies, carefully 
avoiding the region of butcher shops, and by other 
ways, such as cooking his own food, endeavoring to 
preserve his caste. In the meantime his father, imcles 
and brothers, in a town of the sultry Central Indian 
plateau, backed him with the family fortune, so that he 
might come to be their chief pride, i.^., eventually sup- 
port them all on the salary of his Secretariat position. 
Though utterly benighted in his methods, the pious Hin- 
doo may be given credit for looking hopefully forward 
to shifting the burden of personal support onto the 
shoulders of any more enterprising relative. From his 
family Ram Nath received regular remittances, the gos- 
sip of his town, but above all strict injunction to pre- 
serve his caste. Upon that depended his whole career 
in India, at least according to his father's precept. 

At exactly what period Ram Nath began to lose 
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caste it would be difficult to answer — ^to drink from a 
polluted cup being sufficient. But this much is certain, 
that a few weeks' residence in New York found him 
passing a butcher shop without a shock to his con- 
science; a little later he began to save himself trouble 
by purchasing cooked food upon the solemn assurance 
that beef fat did not enter into its preparation, and then 
he went downhill by an easy grade until he was tempted 
to save time by lunching at the college commons. Not 
until a fellow Hindoo student of low caste reminded him 
that he was actually eating beef, in the form of a satis- 
fying and palatable stew, did Ram Nath realize he had 
tossed his caste to the winds. 

"Hai, Nathji!" smiled the Hindoo fellow student, 
with a familiarity he would never have ventured upon 
in India. "We be all equal here. No one wears a caste 
mark in this country. I do not have to be careful lest 
my shadow fall on Your Godship's food." 

"That is progress and modem civilization," returned 
Ram Nath. "I am for liberty and freedom. It is what 
we need in India." 

"India !" repeated the other. "True, that is what we 
need. But consider, O Nathji, what would be said in 
India could it be known you were eating beef at the 
same table with one of my degraded social position? 
For me, who am of low caste, it would not go well — ^this 
stew of beef which is very good ; but to your family how 
would you explain?" 

For a short space Ram Nath shifted in his chair, like 
a man who, easy in his mind regarding the commission 
of a crime, suddenly has the finger of detection pointed 
at him. Presently he waved the unpleasant thought 
aside with a gesture* 
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**Those are foolish ideas. I have passed beyond that 
stage. Perhaps I shall not return ; but if I do — " 

"Ah!" interjected the other. "But if you do, O 
Nathji?'' 

"Who — will know?" he answered, lifting his shoul- 
ders slightly. "For the present I am like the Americans. 
See" — he beckoned to the waiter — ^^'I order pie made 
with lard; that is pig's fat, and the gods do not fall 
upon me. Bus! Enough! That is all nonsense." 

Thus was Ram Nath's decision taken and his future 
course laid clear. Thenceforth he strove to cut his 
cloth entirely according to the American pattern, and 
his letters home at longer intervals were eulogistic of 
conditions in the New World. To these came replies 
proving that what he wrote was not understood, but 
reiterating the parental injunction regarding his caste. 
Otherwise, as Ram Nath possessed the politeness of the 
Oriental in addition to a studious intelligence, he made 
friends in certain American circles. He was even guilty 
of playing baseball, very creditably indeed considering 
that his strength lay rather in brain than muscle. Fi- 
nally he took his A. M. degree with honors, and accord- 
ing to his original plan should have departed for India. 
But if an A. M. degree would help him in the Secretar- 
iat, how much more might be gained by a post-gradu- 
ate course! That was the excuse he offered his family 
for remaining in America. But there was another 
reason. 

Ram Nath had become enamored of an American 
girl — a professional dancer. Friendly relations be- 
tween the two had been brought about through her 
desire to portray a Vedic character. That was all 
there was on her part. But in return for his indefati- 
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gable labor of instruction, the grateful nods and smiles 
and the sweetly spoken, "Oh, Mr. Ram Nath, you are 
just too lovely for anything to go to all this trouble!*' 
sank into the depth of his Oriental nature, and there 
kindled all manner of vain dreams. That was the real 
motive why Ram Nath had pretty well set India aside in 
his future reckoning, as he had previously tossed away 
his caste. At least he remembered it only to the extent 
of writing home for costumes which could not be pro- 
cured in New York, and covertly lying about their pur- 
pose by saying they were to aid in spreading the truth 
of Brahma, according to the sacred dance of the temple. 
To be sure the dance was to take place before a painted 
plaster figure of Shiva, but the stage of a vaudeville 
theater is hardly the same thing as a Hindoo temple. 
It was not of course praiseworthy in Ram Nath so to 
deceive his people, but then what will a man not do for 
the woman upon whom his being is set? Let the daily 
newspaper bear witness of worse than the prevarication 
of Ram Nath. So Ram Nath trod the path which 
others have gone before, cherishing crumbs and scraps 
of comfort strewn by her hand on the wayside. Per- 
haps she rather liked Ram Nath; probably she was 
sincerely grateful for his efforts in her behalf — ^he, even 
he, painting the dummy image of his god for a play- 
house and setting upon its forehead the mark of his 
caste — ^but beyond that Indra alone knows what is in 
the thought of a woman. 

Let the success of her first performance be accepted, 
for IS it not written in print how she grasped with subtle 
insight the mysterious nature of the Vedic character 
she represented, and carried her interpretation of it to 
a dramatic triumph? A half-dozen calls before the 
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curtain! On that score, what more need be said? But 
concerning the other drama of which the audience saw 
nothing, its finale came in the hour of personal con- 
gratulation. It was to a young man of her own tribe 
she first turned with the light of supreme joy in her 
eyes, and not — ^not to Ram Nath. Had he been truly 
conversant with American ways he might have gained 
an inkling of the situation before, but how was he to 
discover until his error was clearly apparent? How 
was he to know? Had she not smiled sweetly upon him 
and given to him many pleasant words ? In India there 
could not be greater encouragement. Ram Nath did 
not give any sign at the moment of emotions, which, as 
it were, had been torn up by the roots and scattered. 
His feelings were not unlike those when he was struck 
dumb with horror at the public exposure of the sacred 
kine. He merely slipped unnoticed from the congratu- 
lating group and fled to his room as he had done before. 
He knew nothing of the search which was made when 
his absence was discovered, and how she was quite dis- 
tressed when he failed to respond to her summons. But 
those Orientals were such curious folk. You never 
quite understood them. That was how it seemed to her. 
When Ram Nath had shut the door upon that outer 
American world, after all so impossible to understand, 
he found thrust beneath the door a letter bearing the 
postmark of his native town. He opened it with ner- 
vous fingers and read by the light of his student's lamp. 
The meaning of that letter was perfectly clear. First, 
rebuke in that he had failed to write for several months. 
Then a parental demand that he return as soon as pos- 
sible. For these reasons : The crops had failed and the 
gaunt hand of famine was stretched over the land. 
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Rents had fallen into arrears, and recourse to the 
money lender resulted in exorbitant terms. Therefore 
no more money could be sent for him to continue his 
studies. It was, in fact, high time he applied for the 
Secretariat position, which, if obtained, would replen- 
ish the family purse. Moreover, Ram Nath's child wife 
had now come to the years when it was his duty to take 
her to his home. At such a crisis her marriage portion 
would be of great assistance. Truly his gods were simi- 
moning him to an account. He must return, since all 
that had seemed sure ground in America had suddenly 
slipped from under his feet. 

Ram Nath set to work at once making preparations. 
He spent the night destroying many things, among 
others those scraps and crumbs of comfort on which 
he had raised such a delusive structure. Morning f oimd 
him with one small trunk packed and all obligations 
settled to the uttermost cent. A little later he took a 
car downtown for a steamship office. A vessel was sail- 
ing at noon, and he managed to secure a passage re- 
linquished at the last moment. This settled, his eyes 
wandered to a telephone, and he requested permission 
to use It. When he had called up a certain number, he 
spoke with even, deliberate tones. "Yes, I leave at 
noon. . . . You are surprised.'^ But I have 
news which compels me to return to India at once . 
You are sorry? Yes, I, too, am very sorry. 
But I must go. . . . Thank you. I am glad you 
are so fortimate. . . ° No, I do not think it will 
be permitted that I shall come to this coimtry again. 
Please do not trouble to see me off. You, 
you have so much else of more importance." 

Ram Nath went on down to the dock, and as he left 
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nothing of interest behind he occupied his mind with 
the future. A few minutes before the vessel sailed an 
automobile dashed into the shed containing a jolly 
party. She was the first to spring lightly from the car 
followed by the Other Man carrying an armful of pack- 
ages — a box of cigars from the Other Man among sev- 
eral parting gifts. Stewards had to be sent scurrying 
in all directions before Ram Nath was brought from 
seclusion into the light of the upper deck. 

•*Why, Ram Nath!" she cried, greeting him with 
ever so much kindly regret in look and voice. **You 
have surprised us. Just think of your leaving us like 
this to go all the way back to India P' 

"Yes,'* he answered gravely. **I must return to 
my own people." 

"Bet you'll be in for a rousing reception when you 
do get there," remarked the Other Man, speaking reck- 
lessly and without knowledge of the subject. 

"Yes — ^there will be much to be said," was Ram 
Nath's answer. 

Thereupon the cry of "All ashore" went up. 

•*Good-bye, Ram Nath." She held out her hand 
frankly. **I am real sorry you are going, and remem- 
ber, I can't say how grateful I am for what you have 
done." 

**Yes," added the Other Man, patting Ram Nath on 
the shoulder. **And piles of good luck go with you. 
We shall expect to hear you've been elected Grand 
Mogul. Maybe some day we'll take a trip to your 
country just to see you decked out in gold and jewels." 

Ram Nath went to the rail and stood holding the 
presents just as they had been thrust into his hands. 
The last he saw of America was the flutter of a hand* 
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ferchief through a mist which was not of the atmo- 
sphere, and the memory of it remained with him when 
all else was long forgotten. 

"Queer fellow that Ram Nath,*' remarked the Other 
Man as he led her back to the car. 

"Yes," she nodded. "I never could quite understand 
him. He seemed so like a — ^well, a faithful dog. He 
was so eager to do one's bidding." 

Ram Nath reached Bombay in the now uneventful 
manner. He there exchanged his straw hat for a tur- 
ban, but otherwise retained his Occidental garb. Then 
he took a train which crawled up over the Western 
Ghats and on into the plain of Central India. At last 
he came in the morning to a way station, where he left 
the train and climbed into a cart yoked to a pair of 
bullocks about the stature of big dogs. When it oc- 
curred to the driver that the time was propitious for 
him to start, he grabbed each bullock by the tail and 
jogged them into an easy trot. Thus all day along a 
dusty road which seemed to lead nowhither, and with 
nothing to relieve the eye of a land parched by drought. 
Finally toward evening thatched huts rising on either 
side of the road announced the approach to Ram Nath's 
town. As he glanced from the bullock cart he observed 
no change, no hopeful progressive sign of any kind. 
The half-nude figures lounging near their huts appear- 
ed thinner and gaunter of limb than when he had de- 
parted, and the ravenous crows and cur dogs fought 
more fiercely for any already clean-picked _bone dis- 
covered. 

Many would die of famine, but enough always re- 
mained to replenish the age-weary stock. For a mo- 
ment his thoughts flew backward, contrasting this land 
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of his birthright with the one he might have wished to 
adopt. 

Ram Nath's father was reckoned as a man of pos- 
sessions; therefore a mud wall inclosed a small court 
and the rambling roofs of the family dwellings. At the 
gate of the court sat Ram Nath's father, just as he 
had sat there when Ram Nath bade him a dutiful fare- 
well. From the old man's motionless pose a stranger 
might have taken him for a permanent fixture, never lift- 
ing his eyes from the groimd or acknowledging the 
respectful salaams of the passer. He was waiting for 
Ram Nath. With a tinkle of bells the bullock cart was 
pulled up before the gate and Ram Nath descended. 
The old man lifted his head and shot a piercing, all-em- 
bracing glance upon the figure of his son. For an 
instant the eyes of father and son met. Then Ram 
Nath himg his head as one convicted of a crime. No 
word was spoken, no greeting exchanged. Ram Nath's 
father had marked the absence of his son's caste mark, 
and by other signs that which proclaimed him a sacri- 
legious outcast — an eater of sacred flesh — an abomina- 
tion in the sight of gods and men. The old man rose 
with the painful travail of years, gathered his robe 
about his loins and passed in at the gate. Ram Nath 
knew better than to attempt to follow. Without a sign 
the old man turned, closed the gate and bolted it se- 
curely. Ram Nath, with his A. M. degree, was shut 
out utterly from the communion of his family. Had his 
pockets been filled with gold it would have mattered 
nothing so far as that parental sentence was concerned. 
On behalf of Ram Nath's father it may be said, such 
is the rule of caste, he would not have dared to do 
otherwise. 
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'And that was the "rousing reception** given to Ram 
Nath. A little later, when darkness screened the act, 
the gate was opened stealthily and a bowl of food set 
outside by a woman's hand. But the gate was quickly 
closed when he made a movement to restrain the donor, 
and Ram Nath knew that, rather than eat from that 
bowl into which his fingers dipped himgrily, each mem- 
ber of the family would prefer to die of starvation. 

For Ram Nath there remained but one course open. 
He must propitiate the temple priests in order to regain 
his caste. He sought them without delay. But when 
they heard his plea, judgment was delivered according 
to the measure of his sin as applied to the height from 
which he had fallen. Before the sacred thread could 
again be wound over his shoulder, or the trident caste 
mark set upon his forehead, he must make a pilgrimage 
to the holy river Ganges. Also he must give a sirni of 
money to the temple which Ram Nath knew was utterly 
beyond the straitened means of his family, even if all 
the women's trinkets went into the melting pot. 

Ram Nath therefore did not return to his father's 
gate, and the bowl of food which was surreptitiously 
placed outside next evening remained imtouched. Ram 
Nath discarded his Occidental clothes, shaved his Occi- 
dental clipped hair, and with staff in hand started off 
to regain his caste. 

Thus Ram Nath, A. M., is to be encountered at a 
spot on the Ganges bank many hundreds of miles dis- 
tant from his native town. He would hardly be recog- 
nized by his former American fellow students, even less 
so by her who made great reputation in the Vedic dance. 
In a tattered sheet he sells wreaths of marigold flowers 
to pilgrims. He has performed the first act of puri'« 
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fication by bathing in the holy river, and he hopes to 
regain his sacred thread at the hands of the Brahmin 
priests by the proceeds from the sale of his wreaths of 
marigold flowers. In the fullness of time perhaps this 
will come to pass. But never, never until that fortunate 
hour arrives can he associate with his own kind. He is 
not even Ram Nath, but a nameless outcast — ^though, 
to be surcy he is atill an A. M, of an American university* 
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AS usual, the Viceroy of India went up to Simla to 
escape the hot weather. For the same reason 
eJl the greater official lights followed, with a 
foreign consul or two representing the diplomatic corps 
at the viceregal court; hence, one part why Colonel 
Cruden, Consul General, U. S. A., and family were regis- 
tered early in the season at Peliti's hotel. The other 
part was Miss Cruden's insistence that Simla was never 
so much better than the Western Ghats or DarjiUng as a 
summer resort. Not that she had been there previously ; 
but on the way out from Europe it had all been explain- 
ed to her by a certain young A. D. C. to the Viceroy, 
Lieutenant Lord Marston, 17th Dragoons. He had been 
very earnest about the matter, painting the Simla at- 
mosphere in idealistic colors. Anyone can imagine the 
impression made when two deck chairs are drawn close 
together, while a P. & O. glides easily over a tropical 
sea. Therefore she had prevailed and carried her par- 
ents up to Simla. 

Up to Simla also soon came the other people who 
want things apart from climate, — deputies and assist- 
ants on the Civil Side, Colonels and Majors of the mili- 
tary, their wives, daughters, and establishments, all 
hoping by some lucky chance to gain five minutes' pri- 
vate talk with the Viceroy. Lastly, the official barrier 
against native Princes was cautiously let down, and a 
few privileged rulers permitted the ascent to bask in the 
light of the Viceroy's favor. This mandate is strictly 
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enforced ; otherwise Simla would become a vast camp of 
political intrigue. 

Among the first of those to arrive was the young 
Maharaja of Bikandra. His journey had been rather 
enforced to explain certain proceedings not quite pleas- 
ing to the supreme Government. A little less horse rac- 
ing in favor of a trifle more rulership, perhaps more of 
the best native traits in place of undesirable European 
habits, — such was the advice purposed to impress upon 
him. His father had been a favorite of former Viceroys ; 
that was why the present holder of office summoned the 
young Maharaja for a heart to heart talk. He was per- 
sonally attractive in his London made clothes, except 
the turban ; but as yet was clearly in need of a bearing 
rein. He went to Peliti's with his suite, — ^that famous 
hostelry where holy monkeys scramble over the roof, 
peer in at the windows, drop down through skylights, 
steal hairpins, and if you are not forewarned may give 
you the scare of a life by awakening to find one chatter- 
ing away on the foot of your bed. As before remarked, 
the Crudens were among Bikandra's fellow guests at 
Peliti's. 

Everyone knows how official Simla combines social 
entertainment with the business of governing over three 
hundred millions of people. A stranger might imagine 
the whole scheme of it lay in dances, dinners, amateur 
theatricals, polo, picnics, and rides on the mall ; but the 
telegraph wire that runs down from that aery of the 
Himalayan foothills could tell a different story. Occa- 
sionally the Viceroy looks quite serious; but not for 
worlds would he admit there was anything more on his 
mind than his deep regret that certain stunning Paris 
frocks must remain in their trunl^s because a Highness 
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of some kind had died thousands of miles away and the 
court had gone into mourning. 

Into that side of Simla life the Crudens, of course, 
found the doors wide open. For the first two weeks 
Mrs. and Miss Cruden were busy scrambling up and 
down the hillsides in their rickshaws returning calls, 
while the Colonel went his official round scattering vis- 
iting "pasteboards." In the meantime Marston dis- 
covered that his duties frequently took him the same 
way as Miss Cruden's rickshaw, trotting close to her 
flying wheels, and impressing upon her jampanees hor- 
rible threats if they did not take particular care of the 
American "burra memsahib," which means a lady of 
the great official world as apart from the chota or little 
people. Simla, of course, took notice and discussed the 
matter over afternoon teacups. 

So things went along pleasantly until Miss Cruden 
entered her room one afternoon to put on her habit for 
a ride with Marston. On a lounge she noticed a small 
silk embroidered box, such as is used sometimes by 
native jewelers to hold a valuable trinket, and possibly 
fashioned with great skill out of a discarded wafer can. 
Curiosity prompted Miss Cruden to open the box and 
remove the usual layer of wadding. She discovered a 
glittering hair ornament, also a half sheet of tinted, per- 
fumed notepaper. Thereon was inscribed a translation 
of some Persian verse breathing the ardor of that subtle 
language in which the single word "rose" bears at 
least twelve shades of meaning. Manifestly, one should 
be very careful in writing Persian verse to a lady. Miss 
Cruden at once set aside Marston as the source of the 
gift. He knew a lot about tiger shooting; but was 
hardly of the temperament to risk the danger of Per- 
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sian verse by way of expressing his sentiments. Be- 
sides, no one would accuse Marston of writing on pink 
notepaper strongly suggestive of musk. She was puz- 
zling over the question of the donor when her native 
maid jangled into the room. 

"Hanki," she questioned, "who sent that package I 
found on the lounge?" 

Hanki glanced at her mistress's face, then at the open 
box. "Memsahib, I do not know," she answered. 

"You do not know!" repeated Miss Cruden rather 
severely ; for the suspicion entered her mind that Hanki 
had been bribed to concealment. "But you must know 
something about it!" 

"Not I!" protested Hanki. *^ould the Memsahib 
accuse me of telling a lie, who live upon the bounty of 
her honored parent? Am I not a respectable married 
woman, with a husband who is groom to this family by 
the Memsahib's favor? Have I not an uncle?" 

**Yes, yes!" Miss Cruden cut short an endless kin- 
folk panegyric. "But if you didn't put it there, who 
did?" 

Hanki threw up her hands with a clash of brass 
bangles. "If I do not know, how can I tell?" she cried. 
**Are there not servants of other people, utterly below 
the Memsahib's rank, in this place, also sweepers and 
water carriers of low caste, with whom the Memsahib 
knows I do not associate? But if the Memsahib wishes, 
I shall ask the head khitmutgar." 

"No," reflected Miss Cruden on a second thought, 
which prompted the desire not to make the matter of 
undue importance all over Simla, *T will find out in 
another way. Besides, I am in a hurry for my habit." 

When hei^ riding attire was complete, she locked the 
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trinket in her desk and thrust the pink note into her 
glove. Then she went out, to find Marston waiting to 
assist her into the saddle. They rode oflf at a smart 
canter. After they had escaped from the observant 
eyes of Simla and broken into a slower pace, she intro- 
duced the subject of her mysterious present. She pro- 
duced the note from her glove and handed it to Marston. 
He regarded it with keen disapproval. 

"Jove!" he exclaimed. "Who on earth could have 
sent you a thing like that? It must have been some 
native chap. Let's think of a possible culprit — Bikan- 
dra?" 

"But," she protested, "why should he send me *a rose 
plucked from his heart' in verse, backed up by a dia- 
mond hair ornament? We have met the Maharaja out 
a few times, and he and Dad have exchanged calls ; but 
I have hardly spoken a dozen words to him. It would 
be absurd to suppose he had sent me the present." 

"Impossible to say," remarked Marston, tugging 
thoughfuUy at his blond mustache. "You never can tell 
what these native fellows will do next. Perhaps, if I 
challenge him to polo, and hit him over the head by ac- 
cident, we shall learn the secret." 

"You will not do anjrthing of the kind!" she enjoined. 
"I am sure Bikandra did not send it." 

"Then who did?" 

"Exactly what I asked Hanki without gaining a satis- 
factory answer. So far as I can see, we must await de- 
velopments." 

Here the subject was interrupted by the Viceroy's 
carriage swinging round a curve. When salutes had 
been exchanged, the incident directed conversation upon 
the Viceroy's levee and dance the following night. 
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Marston poured into a sympathetic ear the troubles of 
an A. D. C. over matters of dress and precedence. 

"Now there's Bolton-Thorpe," he illustrated a par- 
ticular case. "Thorpe is a political — by the way, Resi- 
dent at Bikandra's capital. The Thorpes are staying 
with the St. Clairs. St. Clair is merely on the staff of 
the Surgeon General; but Mrs. St. Clair's father is a 
Knight and an M. P. Now, then, who is to bob first to 
the Viceroy, Mrs. Thorpe or Mrs. St. Clair, guest or 
hostess .'^" 

"Give it up," laughed Miss Cruden. 

"Yes ; but I can't," he complained wearily. "As you 
are on the diplomatic list, I should have thought you 
would have been able to help me better." 

Chatting in this way they paced together, until they 
returned to Simla as bungalow lights began to dot the 
purple hillsides and a fleecy mist crept into the deeper 
valleys. A hasty au revoir was all that could be ex- 
changed before Marston galloped off to his evening 
duties. 

"Don't mention the present to anyone," she bade 
him. "I should prefer not to fix the guilt without being 
certain. Perhaps the owner will call or send, having 
discovered a mistake." 

"I know how to obey a command," laughed Marston, 
waving a hand to her while his horse reared on two legs 
and shot into the twilight. 

The bestower of the gift was apparently not aware 
that he had committed a serious breach of taste, neith- 
er did he seem in a hurry to disclose his identity. He 
did not call to explain during the next twenty-four 
hours, and Miss Cruden began to wonder how to settle 
the matter. The value of the trinket was an additional 
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reason why she did not consider herself by any means 
its rightful owner. 

But for the time being the Viceroy's dance was upper- 
most. The Crudens had dined early, and their rick- 
shaws were at the door, when Miss Cruden ran back 
into her room for a light wrap. 

And there, seated at her writing table, was a gray 
whiskered old monkey, presenting an absurd figure in 
imitation of a human being reading a letter, only upside 
down. He had evidently purloined a packet of letters 
from somewhere; for half a dozen others lay scattered 
around. The monkey peeped over the edge of the letter 
and grinned at Miss Cruden. She caught up a parasol, 
the nearest weapon, and advanced threateningly on the 
beloved of Hunuman. She fiourished the parasol, and 
the monkey evidently gathered that his sanctity did not 
reach unto the white folk. With a cry between chatter 
and scream he dropped the letter, leaped for a hanging 
drapery, climbed up until he was able to swing to a 
shade, and then went out through the skylight. 

At first Miss Cruden was indignant at the thought 
that the monkey had rifled her desk ; but a glance at the 
first letter she picked up disclosed an unfamiliar wo- 
man's handwriting. Then she started; for the first 
lines revealed an unwise infatuation for the Maharaja 
Bikandra. More than this, they disclosed the writer's 
agreement to trust her fate in Bikandra's hands on the 
night of the Viceroy's dance. Simultaneously light 
broke on the diamond hair ornament and the perfumed 
poetry. The monkey had stolen the trinket box from 
the Maharaja's suite and brought it to her room for a 
reason best known to himself. He may have thought 
it was a safe place to investigate, if he thought at all 
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about the matter. He had dropped the jewel box, as he 
had done the letters, on being scared by someone's 
entrance. 

All that was clear enough ; but what about the girl — 
Miss Cruden judged the writer was still in the romantic 
period — ^who purposed to stake her future happiness with 
the odds of a hundred to one in favor of unspeakable 
misery? Granted that Bikandra's present intentions 
were of the best, which his character hardly warranted, 
overshadowing such an alliance was the dread penalty 
of caste exclusion, and in a sinister background the 
jealous enmity of the Maharaja's own womenkind. Miss 
Cruden had been told on good authority that when a 
woman took such a step she was not heard of much sub- 
sequently; in a little was quite forgotten, then disap- 
peared. Children of hers never came to maturity. Im- 
agination may fiU in that which is not recorded. She 
shuddered at the thought of the girl whose future seemed 
to lie in her hands, but whose identity was concealed 
under the mere initial E. How in the world was she to 
reach the unknown E in time to urge against haste 
and secrecy in a matter of such vital consequence? Just 
then Colonel Cruden's voice summoned her impatiently. 

"Yes, Father, I'm coming,*' she responded. She 
gathered up the letters and paused. How was she to 
act? 

"Constance ! Constance !" urged the Colonel. "Don't 
you know we're late already, and you're engaged right 
from the start for dances with the Viceroy, the Com- 
mander in Chief — and the Lord knows who?" 

"Yes— yes. Father!" 

**Well, come along. Child. My copscieuce! you'd 
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keep the whole British Empire waiting and let me in for 
no end of undiplomatic excuses!" 

She hastily thrust the letters into a place of security. 
The only plan that occurred to her was to disclose the 
matter to Marston at the first opportunity. In a few 
minutes her rickshaw was flying over the road to Vice- 
regal Lodge with the clear exhilarating air of the 
hills sweeping her cheeks. On levee nights Viceregal 
Lodge has a fame of its own. In the lantern decked 
grounds, the crowd of liveried jampanees adds a pic- 
turesque life touch to the scene. 

As specimens of physical perfection in man nothing 
finer is likely to be encountered than the statuesque 
figures of the Viceroy's Sikh bodyguard lining the vesti- 
bule. Then the salons hung with trophies gathered 
from the ends of the Empire, and the brilliant group of 
civil and military officers forming a half-circle about 
the Viceroy, — gold lace, glittering orders, and flaming 
ribbons. When tiaras glitter and court gowns bear 
the touch of Paris, on that subject what more need be 
said? Blinding splashes of jewels here and there mark 
the presence of Indian Princes; but on this occasion 
Bikandra had sent excuses with profound salaams. In 
a little while the Indian Princes were given permission 
to depart, it being considered unseemly for them to 
witness English women in the public embrace of a waltz. 
After all, custom has much to do with morality. 

But of all this Miss Cruden observed little, searching 
the throng eagerly for Marston. It transpired that he 
had been sent on some errand and did not reappear 
before the dancing began. She was eagerly claimed by 
one distinguished partner after another; but her 
thoughts were entirely centered on the secret given to 
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her by Hunuman. More than once she glanced at a 
fresh complexioned English girl sweeping rhythmically 
past to the strains of a military band, and tried to 
detect in her manner the peril she might be tempting; 
but they all seemed carefree. 

Presently she found herself sitting out waiting for 
Marston, whose name was set against that number on 
her card. She was beginning to feel a trifle uneasy on 
her own account, when the truant A. D. C. in his dra- 
goon uniform strode to her side with a hurried jingle of 
gilt spurs. 

"I'm awfully sorry. You'll never forgive me, I fear,'' 
he pleaded; "but rather an unfortunate thing hap- 
pened." 

Miss Cruden looked up quickly with a question in her 
eyes. 

"Don't quite understand it," he went on to explain; 
"but Miss Thorpe — daughter of Bikandra's political, 
you know — fainted over a sprained ankle. It's an 
awfully painful thing, of course; but the queer thing 
was she didn't seem quite certain which ankle. Got 
them both mixed, and St. Clair couldn't detect which 
was injured. In any case, I had to pack her into a rick- 
shaw and send her off home." 

Miss Cruden sprang to her feet so suddenly that her 
action startled Marston. Her fingers clutched the gold 
embroidery of his sleeve impulsively. "What is her 
name — ^her Christian name?" she questioned eagerly. 
Why — er," Marston made an effort of memory, — 
upon my word, I don't recollect." 

"Oh, you must know," she persisted, "because you 
sent out the invitations." 

"Yes; but there were such a number. By Jove! I 
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can't be expected to recall every girPs name in Simla. 
The Viceroy wouldn't demand so much as that. Hers, 
too, is rather a peculiar name — something like Eulalia." 

"Are you sure that it began with an E?*' she urged. 

**Yes, I know it did because I was quite puzzled over 
the name to get it correctly on the list." 

"Then you must go after her at once — immediately !** 
she insisted. "You mujst see that she does go home and 
stays there until her parents return !" 

**0h, I say," protested Marston, staring at Miss 
Cruden in bewilderment. "Isn't that rather a queer 
thing to suggest? I — I'm not responsible for her 
sprained ankle. I wasn't dancing with her. Besides, 
what would people think?" 

**I can't help that," she swept aside all argument. 
"You must go after her and prevent her eloping with 
Bikandra!" 

"What?" ejaculated Marston in astonishment. 

In a few words she disclosed her source of informa- 
tion, pointing out that the sprained ankle was clearly 
a ruse, and that it was on her conscience to rescue the 
girl from the probability of ruining her whole life. 

"So please don't lose another moment!" she begged. 
"And don't come back, mind, until you have seen her in 
safety !" 

Hence, Marston went out into the night half in- 
clined to believe he was boimd on a quixotic errand 
at the capricious behest of a delightful American girl, 
for whose sake he would do anything on earth; while 
she tried to invent plausible excuses to cover his absence. 
But when hour after hour sped by without his reap- 
pearance her ingenuity in that respect said much more 
for her native mental alertness. It was certainly taxed 
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to the utmost. Finally, when the dance closed with still 
no sign of Marston, she went home in fear that she had 
sent him to some phase of disaster. It was Hanki who 
roused her to the fact that the next morning was far 
advanced and that Marston Sahib had been impatently 
waiting to see her for a long time. Miss Cruden rose 
at once, and as she dressed hurriedly made it plain to 
Hanki that the good intention of permitting her to sleep 
indefinitely was in this instance a culpable mistake. 
Her custom of putting on her habit for a morning 
canter served her well subsequently. She found Mars- 
ton striding up and down their private sitting room in 
a state of what the doctors call high nervous tension. 

"My word! I'm glad you've come at last," Jie 
greeted her. "I'm in an awful mess on account of that 
Thorpe girl you sent me after." 

"Please sit down and tell me just what you have 
done," she invited him to a state of calmer reason. 

"Simply can't remain still a moment, Constance." 

It was the first time he had called her by her Chris- 
tian name, and reproof did not pass her lips. 

"Neither would you," he went on, "if you had been 
given the choice of engaging yourself to some one you 
didn't care an anna about, or public disgrace. I have 
until twelve o'clock to settle the matter, and it's now ten 
minutes to eleven. Jove! it — it really was mistaken 
kindness on your part to send me after the Thorpe girl, 
because I haven't the faintest desire to marry her." 

"Marry the Thorpe girl!" gasped Miss Cruden with 
genuine concern. "Why, how can that be possible?" 

"Oh, easy enough when everything piles up like a hor- 
rid nightmare," grimly replied Marston. "Listen how 
I plunged from one crime to another ! When I went out 
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I impressed a Councillor's riclcshaw to follow Miss 
Thorpe. That was offense number one. The Council- 
lor already wants to know by whose authority I used 
his rickshaw. Then I ran into a trick played by Bik- 
andra. He had thoughtfully provided a dooly for Miss 
Thorpe to change into when clear of the viceregal 
grounds. Consequently, I chased an empty rickshaw all 
over the hills until I discovered my error on reaching 
St. Clair's bungalow. Next I learned from a mounted 
sowar of the Finance Department that he had passed 
Bikrandra escorting a dooly on the road down to the 
plains. I promptly requisitioned the sowar's horse, for 
which I am answerable to the Finance Department. At 
last, when I came up with Bikandra, he was not inclin- 
ed to relinquish his prize ; neither did Miss Thorpe wish 
to be rescued. Hence a free fight, in which I was com- 
pelled to knock Bikandra off his horse. I imagine I 
shall hear about that from the Political Department." 

"Good Heavens ! How unfortunate !" exclaimed Miss 
Cruden with much feeling. 

"Yes ; but that's not all," continued Marston. "When 
I captured the girl, she wasn't complimentary about my 
action. Not grateful, I assure you! Then she went 
into hysterics, and it took a long time to make her see 
things in a reasonable light, — ^that Bikandra was per- 
sonally undesirable, and not patterned after an honor- 
able man, who, considering the circumstances, if he 
could not win her in the open would scorn to do so clan- 
destinely. I think it dawned upon her that she had been 
too impulsive in consenting to marry Bikandra in the 
way he suggested, and she begged me not to tell her 
parents. Of course, I agreed, naturally wishing to 
shield the girl. That was my undoing later. In the 
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meantime I captured another rickshaw — a Commission- 
er's, I believe — to prevent embarrassing questions being 
asked about Miss Thorpe's returning home in a native 
dooly. 

"Finally, when we reached St. Clair's bungalow, 
Thorpe was waiting for us on the veranda. He was not 
in an amiable mood ; in fact, was ready to explode with 
anger. Miss Thorpe promptly ran into the house cry- 
ing, and left me to explain. That, you see, is just what 
I couldn't do, after my promise. I was compelled to be 
silent and listen to Thorpe raving about my enticing his 
daughter away from the Viceroy's dance and keeping 
her out until three in the morning. He rambled up and 
down the veranda, shaking his fists, and every three 
steps declaring I hadn't a spark of gentlemanly feeling 
in my nature ; otherwise I would at once offer to marry 
his daughter. At last he tossed me the choice of public- 
ly announcing our engagement by noon this morning, or 
reporting my disgraceful conduct to the Viceroy. Upon 
my word, it's an awkward position ! It really is, because 
my mouth is absolutely closed," he wound up in accents 
displaying a desperate view of the case. 

At this moment Colonel Cruden entered after taking 
his morning health stroll. He halted when across the 
threshold, and stared at Marston severely through his 
glasses. He did not extend his usual cordial greeting; 
but spoke with pointed emphasis on his words. 
j **I met Mr. Thorpe just now going up to call on the 
Viceroy. He told me something that makes me sur- 
prised to find you here. Lord Marston. I may add I 
understand Miss Thorpe is suffering from nervous pros- 
tration and unable to give any account of what took 
place last night." 
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^^Which leaves me like a dumb beast tied to a stake 
for castigation," added Marston, with settled gloom on 
his face. 

To remark that Miss Cruden was exerting all her men- 
tal energy in the crisis that had befallen them, would be 
to speak with reserve. She glanced out of the window, 
to notice the groom leading her pony back and forth, 
and resolved upon her course intuitively. She must 
take the matter in hand and see the Viceroy before 
Thorpe did. The Viceroy had always been nice to her, 
would of course believe her side, and must help them 
out of the difficulty, including Miss Thorpe. First, 
though, it was necessary to enjoin a truce upon her 
father and Marston. 

Now, Dad,'* she assumed her most beguiling manner, 
you're the dearest old Dad that ever was; but you 
don't know a thing about what has happened, and your 
daughter hasn't time to explain. I want you two men 
to sit right down and promise me not to talk about any- 
thing except polo until I return. If you don't, I shall 
be real mad, and you know what that means." 

Thereupon she forced her father into a chair, thrust 
a cigar between his fingers, and made Marston take a 
similar position. 

"Remember," she raised a warning finger, "you are 
to keep friends until I return ! As things are, I simply 
can't trust either of you. You'd have all Simla worked 
up to the fighting point in half an hour." > 

In a few moments she was on the back of her pony, 
galloping to Viceregal Lodge, with her spirit downing 
the fears that clung to her riding boots. 

Now, his Excellency the Viceroy, was sitting in sol- 
emn conclave with the Members of Council when he 
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noticed a girl flit up the drive as if borne on the wings 
of extreme urgency. He was too deeply absorbed in 
a portentous state problem to remark her appearance 
particularly, until she actually stood before the Supreme 
Coimcil of the Indian Empire. How she had gained 
entrance past chuprassies, the bodyguard, and the 
A. D. C/s, she did not explain. Neither did she say how 
she had nodded pleasantly to Thorpe, waiting and likely 
to wait long for the viceregal ear. Instead, she went 
straight to the point of her impromptu call, an imme- 
diate private talk with the Viceroy, which, pleaded with 
earnest simplicity, was irresistible when taken in con- 
junction with her personal charm. Nevertheless, it was 
a situation utterly without precedent — a young lady 
breaking in upon the Supreme Council of the Indian 
Empire — and the members stared at one another as if 
a thunderbolt had struck the board. 

"I know your Excellency would listen to what I have 
to say," she argued, "because Dad has warned me never 
to bother business men in their offices unless I have 
something really important. And you have always been 
so good and kind to me !" she added. 

Her business point was well taken as an original ex- 
pression. After all, they were business men. In the 
real governing of the Indian Empire there is not much 
frivolity; as witness Sir Duncan, the hard headed old 
Scottish financial member, who looked on her with 
kindly approval. Meanwhile the fighting little Irish 
Commander in Chief's native gallantry would not per- 
mit him to remain seated in the presence of a lady. He 
and Sir Duncan gave a cue to the Viceroy. His Excel- 
lency rose, inclined his head slightly toward Miss Cm- 
deny and invited her into an anteroom. 
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•*From what I know of your father I feel sure you will 
be as brief as possible," he suggested. 

She at once responded by telling her story in a 
straightforward manner. As she proceeded the Vice- 
roy's brow clouded, and it was evident that he regarded 
the matter in a serious light. 

"I thank you," he said when she concluded, "for pre- 
senting this information clearly. Marston is, of course, 
exonerated; but I am greatly displeased with Mr. 
Thorpe, as Resident at Bikandra, for permitting his 
daughter to become entangled with the Maharaja. In 
this particular situation it might have led to serious 
consequences. He will hear of it shortly." 

"Oh, but that will never do !" protested Miss Cruden. 

"Never do?" ejaculated the Viceroy, taken aback at 
her frankness. 

"No, because then Miss Thorpe will suffer. I am 
sure you would not wish her to be made more unhappy 
than she is, and — and, after all, nothing dreadful has 
actually happened." 

"Perhaps you will tell me what I am to do," requested 
the wondering Viceroy, "to mark my sense of displeas- 
ure and at the same time save the young lady's face, 
as we say in the Orient? Besides, there is Marston to 
consider in the case." 

"Oh, first stand by your A. D. C," she answered. 
"Your word cannot be questioned. Then send the 
other people away in good humor to places where the 
matter will be forgotten. You need not ask Mr. Thorpe 
to return, if you do not wish." 

The Viceroy's grave face broke into a smile. Then 
he laughed in a way that is seldom heard in that abode 
of responsibility. Presently he rang a beU, and one of 
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his secretaries responded. The Viceroy gave directions 
for an order that ran somewhat as follows : 

His Excellency, having been informed of a delicate 
political mission performed by Lieutenant Lord Mars- 
ton, A. D. C, on the night of the sixteenth, takes great 
pleasure in entirely approving his conduct. 

In consideration of services rendered by Augustus 
Bolton-Thorpe, Esquire, at Bikandra, he is given an 
extra year leave of absence in Europe, to take effect 
immediately. 

The Maharaja Bikandra, having given satisfactory 
assurances to the supreme Government, is herewith per- 
mitted to return to his State. 

**And I'll take care of him when he gets there," added 
the Viceroy. "Do you consider this will save Miss 
Thorpe's position?" he asked Miss Cruden. 

"It will be due to her own lack of ingenuity if it 
doesn't," she answered. "We have done our best to 
help her. You cannot imagine how grateful I am to 
you. Lord Grantbury !" she extended her hand in frank 
acknowledgment. 

"And I to you," he bowed gallantly over it, "for a 
lesson in governing the Indian Empire. By the way, 
though, what have you done with my A. D. C?" 

"Oh, I left him and Dad scowling at each other, but 
under promise to talk only polo." 

The Viceroy laughed again and called back his sec- 
retary. "Send a chuprassy at once with a note of invi- 
tation to limcheon for Colonel and Mrs. Cruden. In- 
clude Marston. Add that I am retaining Miss Cruden." 

^And now," he turned to her, "if you will find Lady 
Grantbury, I shall return to my council board. I only 
wish I had the power to ask you to take a seat at it." 
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On the other side, Thorpe didn't see the Viceroy; 
but was shown his Excellency's order. That sent him 
home puzzled, but with a closed mouth regarding Mars- 
ton until such time as his daughter could explain. 
When she did, it must be presumed she was able to ex- 
onerate Marston without disclosing her own secret; 
for not a whisper of it reached the social world of Simla. 
Still, said world wondered for a space what could have 
been Marston's political service publicly praised by the 
Viceroy. Hunuman, the Monkey God, of course knows ; 
but you have probably seen a figure of him with a paw 
on his mouth. That means. Let there be silence when 
speech shall cause another's distress. 



Under the Sacred Bo-Tree 



UNDER THE SACRED BO-TREE 

WOULD the mem sahib like to hear why she 
should be careful not to harm a butterfly? 
Ahi! I win tell her if she wishes." 

It was the East speaking to the West, and both were 
beautiful after their kind. 

The East stood in the full blaze of an Indian sun, 
with the embroidered end of her crimson sari drawn 
over her head, and the rest of her single garment falling 
in graceful folds to the rings of gold and silver, clasped 
around her ankles. If the white dust encroached upon 
her bare feet, she carried her brow aloft in the pose of a 
classic goddess. 

But there was more than pose in her of the East. 
The East stood thus by right of long inheritance, and 
it was not the thing of yesterday over which she claimed 
dominion. When she looked at the West out of eyes un- 
fathomable, it was as one who had seen deep into the 
universal mystery. 

Of the morning glory on the Roof of the World, of 
the hidden places of the sea where strange creatures 
work in darkness, yes, even of the Valley of the Shadow 
and whence it leadeth, perhaps she could tell. 

As she spoke there hovered upon the comers of her 
lips and the lashes of her long, narrow, half-closed eyes, 
a smile; but whether of scorn or desire, of sadness or 
satisfaction, its subtlety would have left a painter help- 
less before his canvas. 

In the veil with which her fingers played was symbol- 
ized the mystery of her Oriental nature. 

61 
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Though she stood but a pace or two distant, her voice 
fell in soft cadences like an echo ; the echo of strife and 
passion, and the whirlwinds rending the human earth in 
the far off ages. 

Perhaps she had witnessed the path of Timur, it may, 
be she had stood alone of her kindred when the Terror 
had swept over the land by night, and the memory of 
such things lingered with her through many reincarna- 
tions. 

And the West. She sat a trim, white figure in the 
shade of a bo or pipul tree. Above her head the glossy 
heart-shaped leaves quivered and spun ceaselessly on 
their long tendrils, even in the still air; flashing and 
pattering together when any faint breeze stirred. j 

Never for a moment do the leaves of that tree rest, 
because under them Gautama proclaimed the mutabil- 
ity of all things himian. At least so hath tradition. 

And the West looked at the East with eyes full of 
resolve and confidence. For her was the future, not the 
past. No blood red hand of Timur, Mohammed of 
Ghor, or Nadir Shah stretched across her mental vision, 
and the recollection of plague and carnage was not in 
her being. 

She was of the newest bom among types of womanly 
beauty, and before her on Fifth Avenue the stranger is 
proud to uncover his head. 

Her gaze was set eagerly forward, with hope instead 
of a caste mark on her brow. 

Thus had these two come together, the East and the 
West, at the sacred bo-tree. 

**Would the mem sahib like to hear?" the East re- 
peated her question. 
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«Yes,'' the West smUed and nodded frankly. *^I shall 
be glad to listen." 

"Very well, memsahiW* began the East, "it was a 
long time ago that this thing happened. It was many 
years before the Fermghee Sahibs came to India, before 
Shah Jehan sat on the Peacock Throne, yes, in the 
days when only Hindu kings and princes reigned. 

"In that age there was a queen ruling over her own 
state. She was a great queen, strong in mind and hand. 
Mounted on her elephant she had led her troops to vic- 
tory, and tigers had fallen beneath her spear. 

"Great were her renown and riches. In her palace 
were halls of marble adorned with precious stones, baths 
of silver in which fountains of perfumed water splashed, 
and cool pavilions set in gardens of delight. 

*^Yet this queen, O mem sahib, was not satisfied. Al- 
ways her spirit went forth in quest of something, she 
knew not what. Choice fruit was brought to her from 
Kabul, and snow of the Himalayas for her sherbets, but 
in such things she took no pleasure. Even in her sleep 
she could not rest, her spirit wandering forth in search 
of that unknown something. 

"And at that time, where the mem sahib now sits in 
the shade of the bo-tree, the Lord Gautama rested. 
After many wanderings and privations he had become 
Buddha the Enlightened. All things were revealed to 
him. He was of the air, the fire, and the water, and 
every living creature did him reverence." 

The East raised her arm with a jingle of bangles and 
pointed upward. 

"The mem sahib will see," she went on, **that the 
leaves of the bo-tree still tremble, because Gautama 
found shelter and knowledge under its branches. So 
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great a thing was this that happened under the bo-tree. 

"And as the Lord Buddha rested, a butterfly came 
fluttering hither and thither in search of something. 
Neither the mem sahib nor I could have known what the 
butterfly sought, but before Buddha there were no 
secrets. In the butterfly he saw the restless spirit of the 
queen, and he knew the source of her unhappiness. 

**So Buddha beckoned to the butterfly, and it came 
and clung to his finger. Then Buddha bent over and 
breathed upon the insect, changing its nature but not 
its form. He gave to the butterfly a new life, and bless- 
ing it, sent it back to the great queen. 

"And lo! O mem sahib, when the great queen came 
out of the dark night, she foimd resting on her arm the 
fulfillment of that which her spirit sought. And she 
cried in her joy, *0 heart of my heart, life of my life, 
Hai Babaji, desire of my desire !' 

"Does the mem sahib understand what the Lord 
Buddha sent on the butterfly's wing for the great 
queen's happiness? That is why one should never harm 
a butterfly, lest it be a new life blessed by the Lord 
Buddha, a child spirit searching for its protecting arm." 

To be sure it was a mere legend, a fairy tale as some 
would call it. But yet — the figure of the Lord Buddha, 
sitting under the shimmering, trembling leaves of the 
bo-tree, to this day looms impressively across a vast 
continent. Moreover in this instance the West looked 
at the East and understood. Perhaps in the Great 
Desire the East and West had met, while separated in 
all else by a gulf of ages. 
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MISS BAYARD'S YOGI 

IT was in the train somewhere between Cawnpore and 
Benares that it occurred to Miss Bayard she had 
not seen a yogi. The attentive young man in 
charge of their "Round the World party starting from 
New York per steamer," etc., had quite lived up to 
expectations in the way of "Color of the East," "Gor- 
geous Palaces," "Temples of Mystery,'* and so forth. 
He had even provided them with a juggler entertain- 
ment, when some three partly nude figures came and 
sat in the dust in front of the hotel piazza and made a 
six-foot mango tree grow from a seed, with two cobras 
squirming in the branches, all to the accompaniment of 
very real oriental music. But of the genuine occult, 
something really uncanny, a yogi exercising his extra- 
ordinary power of divination, for example, they had 
so far not caught even the slightest glimpse. 

True, there was no promise of a yogi on the printed 
itinerary of the trip ; but Miss Bayard felt that if she 
could return to Cincinnati with the travel record of 
having actually met a yogi, something unusual would 
have been accomplished. Just exactly what she ex- 
pected the yogi to do was perhaps not very clear in her 
mind ; but as the philosophy of Yoga proclaims that by 
following certain extremely painful rules you can be- 
come lighter than air, crawl through a keyhole, and call 
down thunder and lightning at will, she might naturally 
hope to relate an experience that would considerably 
thrill a home audience. 

So she straightway interrogated Potter, the atten- 
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tive young man aforesaid, on the subject of yogis. The 
train was drawing near to Benares, and Potter was 
explaining to his party the average number of pilgrims 
who visited the Holy City every year, how many priests 
were said to fatten on Hindu piety or credulity on the 
sacred earth, and other interesting statistics of the 
same kind, when his ear imperfectly caught Miss Bay- 
ard's question. 

"Excuse me," he inclined his head politely in her 
direction, %ut I didn't quite — ^ 

**I asked," said Miss Bayard, "if you could not take 
us to see a yogi? You know, we haven't met a yogi, and 
I'm sure there must be hundreds in Benares. It would 
be — er — really very interesting." 

Potter looked rather puzzled. He could rattle off 
the exact number of years it had taken the reputed 
host of workmen to build the Taj, and point out the 
precise spot where the Great Mogul had sat on his 
Peacock Throne; but a yogi was not on the itinerary. 
In fact, he wasn't quite sure of the nature, even gender, 
of a yo^. So he hesitated. This was not so much to 
his discredit as it might seem, because you don't encoim- 
ter real yogis in India any more frequently than you do 
tigers — ^which is quite seldom, if the truth must be 
known. 

"I mean," Miss Bayard further explained, •Mihose 
wonderful occult creatures one reads about, that sit 
on spikes, and tell you what is going on in another part 
of the world." 

The rest of the parly at once Kecame interested. 
They unanimously declared in favor of seeing a yogi. 

•*It'8 not on our program, ladies and gentlemen," 
Potter protested, becoming somewhat enlightened ; **bu€ 
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of course I'll do my best. I'll speak to our local agent 
about it and try if he can't arrange for us to see some 
yogis." 

There again the plural way in which Potter lightly 
referred to the attraction nailed for by his party proved 
his unfamiliarity with the matter in hand. You cannot 
go to see yogis as you would to a play, and there are 
people who assert that you may live in India half your 
life and never chance upon a member of that holy but 
repulsive looking clan. But as soon as Potter had got 
his party safely tucked away in Ram Nath's hotel, 
he took Ram Nath into his confidence regarding the 
yogis, Ram Nath being the local agent of the Round 
the World Tours. 

"Say, Mr. Ram Nath," he questioned, "my party 
wants to see a yogi. It's not on the itinerary, of course ; 
but we've got to keep them in good humor, so where 
can we get hold of one?" 

Like all prosperous babus. Ram Nath wore gold 
rimmed spectacles, with pantaloons marvelously tight 
roimd the ankles, patent leather shoes, and smelt 
rather overpoweringly of perfume. He was also 
superstitious in a limited way regarding imkempt holy 
men. That was why he had permitted a wandering holy 
man to take up his quarters in the cow and chicken yard 
back of the hotel, for fear that if driven away he would 
curse the hotel and bring all manner of bad luck. 

"Ya-as," he replied, with an inward sucking of his 
breath. *T[ don't think you have to go far to see a yogi. 
I think you find him in my cow yard. Him very dirty, 
therefore I think he great holy man. Ya-as, I give him 
rice so that he not bring trouble on my guests. But I 
hope he go away soon." 
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This was welcome news to Potter. He had feared 
that the search for a yogi would set back the Benares 
itinerary, and here was one that ought to satisfy Miss 
Bayard actually waiting, as it were, right under their 
feet. He lost no time imparting his discovery with 
the air of a man who knew how to produce any attrac- 
tion called for, from a magician to a tiger hunt, and 
suggested taking the yogi first before going on with the 
rest of the program. As by this time a yogi was more 
of a novelity to the party than temples and palaces, 
they at once fell in with the plan. 

So, with Ram Nath in the lead. Potter escorted his 
party round to the cow yard, where they discov- 
ered the holy man seated in an alcove of the sur- 
roimding mud wall, with a roost for chickens over- 
head. A group of women had just brought him a trib- 
ute of flowers, also what was perhaps most to the point, 
they deposited some copper coins in a bowl before him, 
and waited at a respectful distance for a word of wis- 
dom to fall from his lips. If sanctity went with long mat- 
ted hair, rags, and ashes, then the holy man must have 
stood or sat, very high in his profession. He was certain- 
ly an unprepossessing holy man. At the moment Potter's 
party entered the yard, he appeared lost in medita- 
tion; but, opening his eyes, he started slightly as he 
noticed the white sahib group. Quickly gathering his 
rags about his person, he began muttering an endless 
prayer, with eyes again closed in devout petition. 

**0m manu padmi horn! Om manu padmi horn! 
(Greatly to be desired is the beauty of the lotus !)" 

Ram Nath came forward, followed by Potter, Miss 
Bayard, and the rest of the party. Ram Nath assumed 
a deferential attitude, but the faces of the others seemed 
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to indicate a doubt whether to take the holy man seri- 
ously or the reverse. Presently Ram Nath nudged 
Potter and whispered in his ear. Potter thereupon 
produced a rupee and tossed it into the holy man's 
bowl. For some moments the holy man refused to notice 
the substantial addition to his collection; but at last, 
breaking off his monotonous tribute to the lotus, he 
lifted his eyes upon Ram Nath. 

"Your Sanctity," began Ram Nath, "will be pleased 
to know that these white sahibs have come from over 
the Great Water to listen to your profound knowledge. 
They esteem finding you as a pearl in a mountain of 
trash. They regard you as the embodiment of all 
virtues." 

"And imsanitary evils," added an always incredulous 
member of the party under his breath. 

"But for all that there was something about the holy 
man that seemed to impress Miss Bayard. She admon- 
ished the doubting person with a "Hush!" as the holy 
man raised his bare arm and pointed in her direction, 
but with eyes again shut and speaking as if in a solilo- 
quy — Ram Nath translating. 

"He says, *Why did the young Mem Sahib send her 
lover away from Cincinnati to wander in strange lands?" 

Miss Bayard started, while all eyes regarded her 
interrogatively. 

"It was so ordained," went on the holy man, "that 
he might sit in the shadow of the temple and learn wis- 
dom. Still he calls upon her name daily. I have 
spoken." 

Miss Bayard's cheeks flushed as the holy man with- 
drew into meditation, and the party maintained a dis- 
creet silence. 
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^^What nonsense !" she exclaimed, turning aside. ^^ Just 
think of coming all the way to Benares to hear a story 
like that!" Apparently she was much disappointed 
with the holy man. 

^'Certainly," agreed the incredulous man of the party. 
"For fifty cents you could be told as much on the Bow- 
ery. Never did place much confidence in mind reading 
stances, anyway." 

But Potter, being a keener observer of human nature 
than the doubting person, saw that somehow the holy 
man had chanced upon a private matter in Miss Bay- 
ard's Kfe; so, to divert attention from an embarrassing 
situation, he hurried the party away on the Benares 
first day's itinerary. 

As everyone knows, there are a great many curious 
things to be seen in Benares, — ^hot and thronged bazaars 
presenting a riot of color, holy cows thrusting their 
muzzles into your back, which it would be dangerous to 
resent, holy monkeys climbing over temple walls, and 
thousands of more or less holy people splashing about 
in the ghat and palace lined waters of the holy Ganges. 
It's all extremely picturesque, if you don't mind unholy 
dirt everywhere and still more unholy odors. Such 
being on Potter's itinerary, he conducted his party from 
one scene to another. But somehow Miss Bayard seem- 
ed to have lost interest in temples and bathing ghats. 
In fact, she not only declared her satisfaction on re- 
turning to the hotel for lunch, but decided that she 
would remain there instead of going on the afternoon 
tour. So Potter took his party out less one member. 

There it was Miss Bayard should have recollected 
that Benares is a very different place from Cincin- 
nati. For many reasons it is best for strangers to go 
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about Benares personally conducted. For a single 
reason Miss Bayard chose to take that course alone. 
Her first move was to seek another interview with the 
yogi in the rear court. The holy man had divulged a 
secret that she believed was known only to one person 
apart from herself; therefore she thought more highly 
of the yogi's powers than she had given the rest of the 
party to imderstand. She wanted to know more of 
certain particulars regarding — ^well, that was a matter 
private to the ear of the holy man. 

But he had gone to the Kali Ghat (bathing place 
dedicated to Kali) to sit on the steps leading down to 
the sacred river. She was informed that he would be 
foimd there, blessing the dripping bathers, and re- 
ceiving copper coins in return — ^not being able to give 
something for nothing and continue in business, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, at any rate in Benares. So Miss 
Bayard inquired and took her way to the Kali Ghat. 
Presently she foimd herself being swept along in a 
stream of humanity, the like of which you will not find 
outside Benares. With whole families went the last 
black skinned and dark eyed baby. Rubbing shoulders 
with lean whining beggars were fat merchants. Then 
there were dancing women, musicians of sorts, fine native 
ladies in queer looking two-wheeled gilded chariots har- 
nessed to bullocks not much larger than big dogs, fakirs, 
howling makebelieve demons, and lifeless things on 
stretchers not pleasant to talk about. 

It was certainly not the kind of crowd that ought to 
have formed part of the itinerary of a young woman 
from Cincinnati; but, since Miss Bayard had mixed 
herself up in it, she was forcibly carried onward toward 
the towering portals of the Kali Temple. In the dark 
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passage of the gate there was a short period of frightful 
squeeze and turmoil. Then Miss Bayard was thrust out 
into the light of a wide court, whence descended the long 
flights of steps leading to a sweeping platform, which, in 
turn, sloped gently into the glistening, but extremely 
dirty Ganges. 

As far as her eyes could reach vast piles of temples 
and palaces rose up and down stream, while thousands 
of pilgrims splashed in the life giving waters. As the 
crowd spread out on the steps, she was able to disen- 
tangle herself, and stood for some moments as much 
fascinated by the scene as she was confused by her 
recent experience. Gazing roimd at objects in her im- 
mediate vicinity, her glance fell on the one she sought, 
her yogi of the morning. 

He was seated at the head of the steps, looking 
stranger than ever by manner of several flower gar- 
lands hung about his neck, and seemed to be doing a 
brisk trade in benedictions, if the number of copper 
coins dropped into his bowl was trustworthy evidence. 
Miss Bayard was on the point of moving forward to 
attract his attention, when he appeared to recognize 
her and with a quick gesture of his arm waved her back. 
As if to emphasize this injunction, he half rose and 
pointed to the entrance. Miss Bayard, feeling it best 
to comply, was about to retreat, when somehow or other 
she was edged back against a wall of the temple. 

Then a curious thing occurred. The wall behind her 
seemed to open, two hands grasped her shoulders, an- 
other hand was slipped over her mouth, and before she 
could make any effort to free herself she was drawn back 
into total darkness. For the next few moments she was 
half dragged, half carried, along the slippery pavement 
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of a narrow stone passage, to be thrust into some interior 
chamber, with the sound of a door being bolted upon her 
retreat. Certainly no such situation as this was on 
Potter's itinerary. 

When Miss Bayard recovered from a temporary shock 
of surprise and alarm, not being of a hysterical nature, 
her first impulse was to examine the place in which she 
had been made captive. On one side between the wall 
and the roof a space of about a foot admitted a half- 
light and enabled her to judge that her prison was used 
as a peculiar kind of lumber room. There was the sort 
of miscellaneous collection of things that might be used 
in a heathen religious procession, including a large wood- 
en cow on wheels. The wooden cow was set against the 
wall with the opening beneath the ceiling; so Miss Bay- 
ard climbed upon the cow's back and tried to see what 
lay beyond. 

As far as she could make out, the chamber in which 
she was confined adjoined the sanctuary of the temple; 
for she could just see the back of the head and shoulders 
of an immense stone image. Beyond this her view did 
not extend. Apparently no one was in the sanctuary. 
So, as it was impossible to escape through the opening, 
and probably useless to call for assistance, Miss Bayard 
climbed down from the wooden cow's back to consider 
her predicament as calmly as possible. In the faint 
light and sultry atmosphere of the temple store room, 
her position was far from satisfactory. Whether her 
prison would be discovered, and if not what it was her 
captors intended to do with her, was more than doubtful. 
Once or twice she thought she caught an echo of the 
yogi's refrain, **0m manu padmi homy** and she sprang 
upon the wooden cow's back with the hope of hailing a 
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possible friend. But on listening it was only to meet 
with disappointment. 

The silence of the thick walls grew more intense, and 
with it the light gradually faded into complete darkness. 
An undefined dread was beginning to gain possession of 
her, when she heard shuffling footsteps in the passage. 
The door of the room was unbolted and opened. Two 
figures stood beyond the door, and while one held up a 
lamp the other beckoned her to come forth. With an 
effort, Miss Bayard siunmoned all her courage to de- 
mand the explanation of such an outrage against her 
liberty. 

"What do you mean by this?^ she cried vehemently. 
"How dare you shut me up in this place?*' 

One of the men adopted an apologetic mien, speaking 
in native English. "Mem Sahib, if I do not say the 
truth, may I die a horrible death ! But it is a mistake. 
It is not intended there shall come any harm to you. If 
you will please to come with us, you will see for your- 
self.'* 

"But what do you mean by ^coming with you'?" per- 
sisted Miss Bayard in firm accents, though she was 
almost ready to faint. 

"Mem Sahib," protested the man, "we shall see you 
in safety to your friends. In that you must believe our 
word." 

A moment's reflection convinced Miss Bayard that 
there was no other course for her but to trust in their 
assurance. The very thought of remaining a whole 
night in that horrible prison caused her to shudder. 

"Very well," she said. "I hope you realize what will 
be the consequences to you if you are not speaking the 
truth." 
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So she moved forward; but had barely crossed the 
threshold, when a long enveloping cloak was thrown 
over her form, her hands were grasped from behind, and 
she was thrust hurriedly along, down innumerable steps. 
Presently cooler air informed her that they had reached 
the open and the splash of water that she was close to 
the river. Then the chant of the yogi distinctly fell 
upon her ears. 

**0m manu padmi homl Om manu padmi homl" 

"Be still, you madman!'* some one muttered with a 
curse. 

But the yogi still kept up his monotonous chant, **0m 
manu padmi horn! Om mcmu padmi homl Greatly to 
be 3esired is the beauty of the lotus !" 

Miss Bayard then felt herself lifted into a boat, and 
while held securely to a seat she was warned not to 
utter a sound. But the cloak falling from her face 
disclosed her position. The two men who had brought 
her from the temple room had joined another man in 
the boat, and all three appeared to be trying to induce 
the yogi to relinquish his purpose of making one of the 
party. But the yogi sat doggedly in the bow, keeping 
up his ceaseless chant. 

**Well," said one of the men at last, *let the madman 
remain. Perhaps he will bring good luck.'* 

So the boat was pushed off from the steps and was 
permitted to float sUently down the dark current, sud- 
denly illuminated as the outlines of a great temple 
sprang into relief with thousands of small lamps. 
In a vague way Miss Bayard received an im- 
pression of catching a glimpse of a water fete in honor 
of some god, — ^boatloads of demons, dancers, fakirs, and 
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all sorts of people proving their piety with howls and 
strange music. But this scene shortly passed from view. 

What course Miss Bayard might then have decided 
upon to regain her Uberty may be left undecided, be- 
cause the holy man attracted her attention by rising 
in his place and breaking into a louder incantation. 
Presently far down on the western sky there was a bril- 
liant flashy in a few moments followed by the low rumble 
of distant thunder. In the stillness that succeeded the 
voice of the holy man rose higher and shriller. He swept 
the heavens with a wave of his arms, and seemed to bring 
another flash and rumble in response. Then a few drops 
of hot rain fell. 

As if moved by a united impulse of terror, the other 
men seized the oars and made the old tub of a boat leap 
for the bank. They were evidently anxious to part from 
the holy man's company at the earliest possible moment. 
The boat had barely touched the lowest step of a ghat 
when they besought him with tears in their voices to 
proceed thence with the blessings of all the gods. But 
the holy man seemed to prefer to remain where he was 
and continue his chant. Suddenly he threw out his arms 
toward Miss Bayard, calling to her in a strange tongue. 

"A'o! A'o! Come! Come, my beloved!" he con- 
cluded, as if summoning her to a higher way of life. 

Whether Miss Bayard would have preferred to re- 
main with her abductors or to follow the holy man, as a 
selection of two evils, one cannot say, because she was 
not given a choice. The three men promptly lifted her 
out of the boat and shoved the holy man after her. 
Anything to get rid of his incantations, thimder, and 
lightning, and the gods above only knew what other 
magic ! Then they shot the boat out into th^ darkness 
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of the river, leaving Miss Bayard and the holy man on 
the steps of the ghat. 

Miss Bayard was startled to hear a very unholy; 
chuckle. 

"Gee whizz!" burst from the holy man's lips, *Hhat 
thunder and lightning came in handy. If it wasn't that 
the monsoon is due, it might have looked as if I really 
had [Something to do with it. But say," he addressed 
Miss Bayard, "you run home to your hotel quick I 
You've no business to be hanging aroimd temples like 
this. It isn't safe." 

Without giving her time to recover from her aston- 
ishment, the holy man, who spoke with a decided Ameri- 
can accent, led her up to the top of the ghat and into 
the deserted street beyond. Presently he halted. 

"Ram Nath's is right along there," he said, pointing 
out a direction. **You get home as fast as you can. 
I've got to stay around here ; but," he added, thrusting 
a small pistol into her hand, "if anyone bothers you, 
just fire this off and I'll be on the spot like a flash of 
my lightning. Get a hurry on!" he urged her, as she 
seemed inclined to linger for an explanation. "I'll see 
you again soon if what I'm after pans out O. K." 

Then he slipped away, gathering his ragged garment 
about him and droning, "Om manu padmi Jiomr* 

It was somewhere between Benares and Calcutta that 
a young man boarded the compartment in which Potter's 
All the World Round party were proceeding on their 
itinerary. He was properly clothed in pith helmet 
and khaki and took a seat opposite Miss Bayard. Look- 
ing Miss Bayard squarely in the face, he smiled, and 
then broke into a nasal chant. 

"Om mcmii padmi horn! Om manu padmi homt Great- 
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ly to be desired is the beauty of the lotus ! Say, Kate, 
but you^re the lotus !" 

"What ! Bob Gardner ! Good Heavens !'* she gasped. 
"How in the world — " 

"Yes," he nodded, "I think I did it pretty well — for 
an American yogi man. Came up from Calcutta," he 
explained, "to run down some bomb throwers. Used to 
do that kind of sleuth work for 'The Cincinnati Blade,' 
you know. ^Calcutta Press' recommended me for this 
job. Was hot on the trail, when you came along and 
nearly upset the whole business. Had to look out for 
you, of course, and could have dono it at once by punch- 
ing those rascals' heads ; but that would have given me 
dead away on the spot. So had to work you out along 
the line of the holy man trick, and catch my quarry 
afterward. Got 'em all right. But what in the world, 
Kate," he asked, "made you go down to that temple 
alone and run the risk of being held for ransom, or turn- 
ed over to some old Raja's harem? Guess it was some- 
thing of that kind they had in mind." 

With great discretion the other members of the party 
looked out of the windows or peered into their guide- 
books, while Miss Bayard explained her unwise action. 

It was not on Potter's itinerary, of course ; but never- 
theless the party was much interested in a familiar 
church scene a day or two after reaching Calcutta. 
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THE SOUL OF A CROW 

A MAN who wilfully cuts loose from a personally 
conducted tour through India because the 
anticipated spice of adventure is lacking 
should not blame the gentleman in charge of his party 
for risks, which nearly caused Brownson to spend the 
rest of his life imder a judicial sentence of superintend- 
ing the manufacture of carpets in jaiL 

It is to be remembered that if tigers, cobras, and sud* 
den death from cholera do not lurk around every comer, 
there are other things to beware of in India; particu- 
larly for venturesome persons like Brownson, who was 
tired of ancient tombs and temples, and wanted to see 
what lay off the beaten track. So as Brownson vowed 
he knew how to take care of himself, and there was no 
law by which his conductor could force him to remain 
with the party, the idea was his to carry out just as he 
pleased. 

Possibly he imagined a well-filled pocket-book would 
perform the same service in remote India, that is, half a 
dozen miles from any city, that it would do in less civi- 
lized coimtries. In that respect it remained for him to 
be enlightened, for India is rather over-civilized accord- 
ing to certain ethics peculiar to itself. 

So Brownson went off on his side trip, promising to 
catch up with his party in a day or two, and the hope 
held high of securing an imusual experience to relate. 
Thus an afternoon found him deposited at the wayside 
railway station of Chandni, in the midst of a crowd of 
sheet-clad chattering natives, who absorbed in their 

S3 
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own affairs, gave no attention to the Feringhee stranger. 
Brownson had selected Chandni because it is not men- 
tioned in guide books, is seldom visited by travelers, yet 
for all that he had been told it was a place of historic 
interest. Perhaps it is, though a chain of quite exciting 
incidents intervened to prevent his confirming the report. 

As little could be seen from the station except a plain 
of sun-baked soil, stirred by the slightest current of air 
into a haze of fine dust, Brownson tackled the native 
station master for information. From that source he 
didn't learn much. 

The native station master gave Brownson to under- 
stand that his official position required him to sell tickets 
— ^not more or less — and that it was no business of his 
to act as a local directory for wandering Feringhee 
Sahibs. Still, if the Sahib insisted upon going to Chand- 
ni, a string of camels setting forth with slow protest- 
ing movement across the plain would lead the way thith- 
er. No, there were no public conveyances, guides, or 
hotels in the district, but no one would interfere with the 
Sahib if he chose to explore it. In a sense the last 
statement was very literal truth. That done, he would 
be pleased to sell the Sahib tickets. 

Then he shut himself in his ofBce box, refusing to hold 
further converse on the subject, which, to his mind, pre- 
sented merely a phase of the usual Sahib madness. 
Otherwise, why should a man leave his family to wander 
up and down the earth without money recompense or to 
gain merit by way of a pilgrimage? 

Brownson's mind being decided on reaching Chandni, 
he set out after the camels and presently discovered that 
Indian by-ways are not the most enjoyable on earth for 
pedestrian exercise. From under his feet the dust rose 
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in clouds, toning his garments and the exposed parts of 
his person a uniform shade of brown in harmony with 
the landscape. It also went in with his breath, parching 
his nostrils and throat, and hence a first cue of what was 
to follow. To escape more dust in the track of the 
camels, he tramped on ahead, and thus came up with a 
group of young girls returning from a village well. 
They proceeded, chatting and laughing to a jingling 
accompaniment of brass anklets, and with water jars 
poised gracefully on their heads — slender admirably 
proportioned figures that would have delighted the eye 
of a sculptor. 

Brownson drew near unheard and touched one of the 
girls lightly on the shoulder, then with a gesture endeav- 
ored to make known his want. Had he stabbed her in the 
back the result could hardly have been more poignant. 
She started to one side, casting on him a horrified look, 
then taking to her heels fled with the agility of a fawn. 
Her companions grasped their water jars in both hands 
and ran with terror in their feet. 

Brownson stood watching them with astonishment, for 
he could conceive of nothing in his action to cause the 
girls such fright, in fact had intended to pay liberally 
both in coin and compliments for the drink of water. 
But as an explanation seemed unlikely, he went on into 
the village. 

In passing through the main street he noticed an open 
stall upon which oranges, sweet cakes, gheCy grain and 
other food were offered for sale. This reminded Brown- 
son of an appetite as well as his thirst, and the sweet 
cakes with the oranges looked promising. So he turned 
aside to the stall, and by way of a sample picked up a 
sweet cake in addition to a couple of oranges. 
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From the back of the stall a howl smote upon his ear, 
while before his eyes rose a wild gesticulating figure. The 
howl was repeated, with Brownson wondering at this 
new development of native custom, or madness as it 
appeared to him. It served at any rate to bring the 
entire population of the village, which included a holy 
cow, toddling little nude youngsters, and cur dogs jost- 
ling each other in haste to the stall, and there they stood 
in a half circle, gazing in a mixture of resentment and 
indecision at Brownson, while the proprietor went on 
with his vehement ravings. 

As it occurred to Brownson that the man might have 
taken him for a thief, he held out a handful of small 
change, with an invitation to take the price of the rest 
of the provender to which he proceeded to help himself. 
Instead, the man in a frenzy of excitement seized a bam- 
boo pole and began thrusting it vigorously at Brown- 
son's chest. Brownson caught a lunge in his hand, 
deftly wrenched the pole from the other's grasp, and re- 
turned a smart rap on the shoulder to teach respectful 
behavior toward a customer. 

The onlookers evidently took this act as a signal for 
starting a riot. Stones began to hurl through the air, 
and Brownson's position was momentarily becoming less 
enviable, when a imiformed native policeman pushed his 
way to the center of combat. He swept the excited 
crowd back with a wave of his official arm, and deferen- 
tially addressed Brownson. 

"The Sahib will please permit himself to be conducted 
from this place. It is not safe for him to remain. As 
the Sahib will see, the people are greatly enraged. He 
had better come to the magistrate's house until the dis- 
turbance is over." 
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Brownson, feeling entirely innocent of wronging, 
thought it best to accept the policeman's suggestion, 
intending to lay a vigorous protest of his treatment in 
the village before the magistrate. So, with the crowd 
following, he was escorted by the policeman to a bunga- 
low set in a compoimd at a short distance from the vil- 
lage. While Brownson was ushered into the presence 
of the magistrate the crowd took squatting positions on 
the edge of the compound. 

Brownson discovered the magistrate to be a very dark 
black-whiskered gentleman of the "great** Bengali na- 
tion, and, though only a sub-deputy, gave himself more 
airs than a Chief Justice of the High Court. On 
Brownson's entrance a fat smile of gratification illum- 
inated the magistrate's features at the heavensent good 
fortune of sitting in judgment on a Sahib. He quickly 
summoned to the scene his clerks and four or five other 
policemen — Sahibs of the road-wandering species being 
well known to display extraordinary resistance to native 
authority. 

Meanwhile, Brownson had not lost time in setting 
forth his grievance, demanding to know how it was that 
law and order were not better preserved in that village. 
The magistrate heard the policeman's statement and 
then replied with a curious mingling of self-conscious 
pride and due regard for the fact that Brownson was a 
Sahib, even if, judging from appearances, of the chota^ 
that is, the little or imimportant variety. It must be 
understood that hurra or great Sahibs, generally travel 
in pomp and circumstance and are rarely encountered 
on foot. 

"The Sahib will please to know," began the magis* 
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trate, *^that by laying hands on the food In the mer- 
chant's shop, that excellent man is ruined." 

"Why, how in the world can that be?'* returned 
Brownson. "I was willing to pay well for everything I 
took.'' 

"It is evident the Sahib does not imderstand," went 
on the magistrate. "No disrespect is meant to the 
Sahib, but he must know the people of this village are 
of good caste, and that by them he is regarded," the 
magistrate glanced wamingly at the policemen, "he is 
regarded as possessing the soul of a crow. When the 
Sahib dies these people think he will again take on the 
form of that imclean bird. Every Feringhee Sahib is 
so in the eyes of these people. Therefore his touch con- 
taminated all the food in that unfortunate merchant's 
shop, and there is no use for it now but to fling it to the 
crows." 

Brownson was so amazed at this disclosure that for 
some moments words failed to express his feelings ade- 
quately. Before he could fittingly rise to the occasion, 
a small procession approached the magistrate's veranda, 
assisting a man who crept forward in what was evidently 
the extremity of pain. On the man's entrance Brownson 
recognized him as the stall-keeper, with head swathed 
in bandages and what was visible of his face scarred and 
blood stained. For a make-up of that kind the natives 
use pigments very adroitly, also the life fluid of a freshly 
killed <chicken. But of this device Brownson, of course, 
knew nothing. With a groan the stall-keeper sank down 
on the floor before the magistrate, while comments of 
pity proceeded from the friends, to find a reflection of 
sympathy on the magistrate's face. When the magis- 
trated had enjoined silence, the stall-keeper told his 
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story in a weak voice, being ably assisted at doubtful 
points by his friends. Finally when he was done, the 
magistrate smacked his lips and addressed Brownson. 

"I must inform the Sahib that, for him, this is a very 
bad case. This man says that the Sahib not only con- 
taminated his stock, but when he politely requested the 
Sahib to go away, the Sahib stabbed him several times 
with a knife. These truthful people witnessed the 
Sahib's violence, and will swear to it in a higher court. 
I am compelled therefore to send the Sahib under a 
police escort to the jail at Chandni.'* 

**But, Great Scott !" exclaimed Brownson. **I say it's 
all a tissue of lies. How could I stab that old scoundrel 
when I didn't have a knife?" 

"Perhaps the Sahib has a pistol?" suggested the wily 
magistrate. He thought it best to discover if Brown- 
son was armed before he gave the order for the police to 
set upon the prisoner. 

Brownson thrust his hand into a pocket and drew 
forth one of those little electric lamps, very useful when 
one is not quite sure of the location of matches in a 
strange hotel room. It was growing dusk, and as he 
clicked the switch the little light winked and flashed 
imder the magistrate's nose. 

"That's the most dangerous weapon I've got," he 
responded defiantly. 

The magistrate stared at the imfamiliar object for a 
half moment, crawled cautiously out of his chair, mut- 
tered some words, and disappeared behind a curtain. 
The clerks promptly followed, and the policemen joined 
the witnesses in what might be termed a hasty exit. As 
to the injured stall-keeper, he rose up, cast a beseeching 
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look on Brownson, and scrambled out with surprising 
vigor considering his loss of blood. 

"Well, I'll be hanged!" ejaculated Brownson. "If 
this doesn't beat all for a court sitting. What next, 
I wonder !'* 

Apparently there was not to be a next, so he strolled 
out by the way he came, to find not a human being in 
sight. As the hint of a jail awaiting him in Chandni 
was not an alluring prospect, and falling darkness was 
making the road thither imcertain, he decided to return 
to the railway station. 

He passed through the village without annoyance, and 
reached the station, feeling that he was being shadowed 
though no one actually came within his vision. He at 
first thought the station master had also fled, but from 
hushed sounds reckoned he had barricaded himself in 
his box. So he sat down to wait for a train, and after 
a little while observed that a gathering of white figures, 
squatting at a safe distance, presumably represented the 
village population come to give him a send-off. 

After some hours, a night train rolled into the station. 
Brownson climbed aboard and wandered into a compart- 
ment in which an Englishman of important bearing was 
being served with supper. Brownson sat down on the 
opposite bimk, casting envious eyes on the Englishman's 
meal. Presently the engine shrieked, and the train 
pulled slowly out of the station. As if in response to 
the engine's note, a howl went up on the night air. 

"By Jove!" exclaimed the Englishman, starting, 
"what's up?" 

"I guess," remarked Brownson, "it must be some of 
my newly acquired friends wishing me good luck." 

The Englishman looked at Brownson, a few sentences 
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explaining Brownson's position were exchanged^ and 
the Englishman invited Brownson to join in his supper. 
The Englishman's servants addressed him as Excel- 
lency, therefore he must have been a burra or great 
Sahib, perhaps a Lieutenant-Governor. In any case 
he was hugely amused with the story of Brownson's 
adventure, chuckling with delight when it came to the 
hasty adjournment of the native magistrate's court- 

"But believe me; we have not heard the last of it,'* 
he said. ^^I am curious to see what will happen when 
we reach Bramabad, the provincial administrative cen- 
ter. It's just as well you have fallen in with a bigger 
man than Ralston of the Police at that place, because 
he's wonderfully energetic when tipped off on a case 
of this kind." 

When the train stopped at Bramabad, it would seem 
that his Excellency's forecast was well founded. A 
strong detachment of police had been drawn up on the 
platform, and preparations evidently made to capture 
a suspect of importance. Presently the door of his 
Excellency's compartment was opened, and an English 
officer in police uniform requested permission to enter. 
By the same token Brownson had strolled in without 
that formality. 

^^By all means, Ralston," nodded his Excellency in 
his most genial manner. He had been needlessly bother- 
ed by Ralston on several occasions, and welcomed an 
opportunity to subdue a too officious aspiration. 

"The fact is, sir," explained Ralston, fixing a scru- 
tinizing stare on Brownson, "we have received a wire 
from the Chandni district informing us that a Russian 
spy, under arrest for inciting the people to sedition, 
attempted to blow up the native magistrate's bungalow 
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with a bomb of some kind or other. It is believed he 
escaped on this train. If — er — ^your Excellency should 
have been persuaded into — '* 

"My dear Ralston," interposed his Excellency. 
"When will you learn to set a proper value on native 
veracity? Here is your Russion spy — an American 
gentleman traveling for pleasure, and his bomb is noth- 
ing more than a pocket electric lamp, which, it seems, 
nearly frightened your worthy native sub-deputy to 
death. This gentleman has explained everything while 
dining with me, and I can assure you is a capital fellow. 
Pray don't keep the train waiting longer than is neces- 
sary, or a deputation will be waiting overtime for me at 
another station.'' 

Ralston bowed himself out with hasty apologies, and 
the train sped on its course. 

"It looks rather like a narrow shave from a whole 
lot of trouble," remarked Brownson. 

"If you had been held at that native magistrate's 
much longer," reflected his Excellency, "they would 
probably have produced a corpse and charged you 
with being the murderer. My word! then you would 
have been in for it, because witnesses can always be 
supplied at a trifling expense. But as it is, you will 
certainly have something unusual to tell when you 
catch up with your party." 
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THE PRIESTESS OF THE LORD 

ALLIGATORS 

YES» Sahib, I am the Priestess of the Lord Alli- 
gators." The girl spoke with a touch of con- 
scious pride as she motioned her hand with a 
tinkle of bangles toward a tank set in a sun-bathed 
cloistered court. 

Against the turquoise sky towered the massive gro- 
tesquely sculptured gopuras of the great Temple of 
Chandapur, sacred to the Lord Alligators. At that 
moment the slimy head of one of the ugly Lordships 
had bubbled to the surface of the water, and glared 
with dull unwinking villainous green eyes at Prichard. 
Prichard had dropped into the temple from his work 
nearby in building the Chandapur & Ohar electric rail- 
road, the beneficent purpose of which was to bring more 
tourists and rupees to the Temple of the Lord Alliga- 
tors. 

"They are very holy animals," added the girl, as if 
their reputed sanctity conveyed an honorable reflection 
upon herself* 

Prichard's glance turned from the scales on the 
muggard's head to the girPs face in wonder. It was 
difficult for an American to connect such a repulsive 
beast with so much beauty. If a Hindu girl's charm 
dies young like an Exotic flower, ft is a perfect delight 
to the eye as long as it lasts, and this girl was of the 
best type. 

"Well,'* he questioned, "do you mean to say you 
like taking care of those brutes?'* 

95 
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**Very truly, SahiW* quickly replied the girl. "But 
that is not all I do. I dance before the god. My name 
is Sovaratre (that is, Delight of Society,) and when I 
danced in the presence of the Maharaja of Indore he 
filled my mouth with gold coins. Will not the sahib be 
pleased to see me dance?'' she interrogated naively. 

Prichard's look rested on the cupid's bow of her 
lips with a look of admiration. "I have no doubt," he 
returned, "that you deserve more than your mouth 
could hold of gold coins, and the sahib will be mighty 
pleased to see you dance. But — but is that all there is 
to your life. Miss Delight of Society? Nothing else but 
the alligators and your stone god?' 

The long lashes dropped over her eyes as she inclined 
her head downward. One of her small hands fingered 
the rich embroidery of her sari pensively. ^^Ahi, sahib,^^ 
she spoke at last. "It is a long time now that Gupta 
Singh has been saving money to buy me from the tem- 
ple and make me his wife. Yes, that is what I wish to 
be, Gupta Singh's wife." 

**What!" exclaimed Prichard. "Not that young 
fellow, Gupta Singh, that I promoted to be a suben- 
gineer the other day?" 

"He works for the lightning wires. Sahib; but it is 
always more money for me that the Brahmins want. I 
dance well ; so I bring many rupees to the temple. But 
Gupta Singh says he has now what the Brahmins ask." 

"Well, that's good," nodded Prichard. "It isn't 
right that you should slave your life out for those 
money grubbing Brahmins." 

**And the sahib will come to see me dance?" urged 
the girl. "To-night I dance before the god, and if 
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Gupta Singh is fortunate it will be the last time. So the 
Presence will come, will he not?" 

The advancing note of a deep vibrating bell seemed 
to strike the girl with sudden fear, perhaps in being 
found talking with a sahib. In any case, she glanced 
hurriedly round, and without ceremony of leave taking 
quickly disappeared in one of the side galleries. As 
Prichard turned aside he nearly stumbled against an 
elephant entering at a stately pace. From his throat 
was suspended the deep tongued bell, and a half nude 
Brahmin was perched on his neck. Neither the ele- 
phant nor the Brahmin took notice of Prichard. To 
the Brahmin, at any rate, Prichard was so far below 
his exalted caste that the white sahib might be said 
barely to exist. With lordly mien they passed on to 
salaam before and pour libations on the innumerable 
shrines of the temple. 

"Think of my being regarded as an outcast by that 
outfit!" muttered Prichard indignantly as he strolled 
out of the court. "I*d like the chance to teach them 
differently !" 

Let your mind picture a wide court overhung by 
the starlit canopy of night, and filled with a mass of 
white robed silent figures, many of whom had wreathed 
themselves with marigolds. Before the gathering a 
flight of steps led up to a broad platform, in turn giv- 
ing access to a vast hall supported by monolith columns. 
Far back in its dark and mysterious interior, faintly 
illuminated by smoldering torches, rose a gigantic hid- 
eous image, garlanded with flowers and glistening with 
oil. In front of the image were placed three huge 
bowls of pure gold, containing the sacred elements of 
earth, fire, and water. 
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Such was the scene Prichard beheld as he stood at 
the edge of the throng waiting for the dance of the 
temple girls. At his side was a young native in semi- 
European dress, to whom he spoke in an undertone. 

"Well Gupta, he said,** "have you fixed it up all right 
with the Brahmins?'* 

"I have the money,'* replied Gupta, "and I go to 
them afterward. They say I can then take Sovaratre 
for my wife.** 

"Um,** mused Prichard, **I suppose you know the 
best way to deal with them; but if it was my case I'd 
take the girl first and hand over the money afterward. 
But there's nothing wrong with your choice, Gupta." 

Presently from the wings of the temple proscenium 
a low thrumming of stringed instruments, pulsated by 
the rhythmic beating of drums, descended on the expec- 
tant audience. As if suddenly awakened, a light of 
anticipation flashed into swarthy faces. A sound ap- 
proaching a wavelike murmur rose and fell. In the 
far perspective a procession of Brahmins — the Lords 
of Creation, in their own reckoning — ^passed across the 
inner stage and grouped themselves round the image, 
diminutive figures in comparison. Then a file of quaint- 
ly garbed girls moved on to the platform and stood 
with their backs to the audience. As the beat of drums 
grew more impatient, the girls began a swaying move- 
ment of body and limbs to the accompaniment of tiny 
silver bells on ankles and wrists. It was hardly danc- 
ing as we apply the term ; but for all that it possessed 
a degree of fascination. 

"I don't see her," said Prichard, stretching his gaze 
over the heads of the throng. 
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"She is not there,'* replied Gupta Singh. *nVait, 
you will see when she comes/* 

In a little the girls separated and, moving to each 
side, a single figure was discerned on the topmost step 
before the image. 

"There! There! spoke Gupta Singh with suppressed 
emotion. *'That is Sovaratre!** 

To Prichard she seemed more ethereal, more wraith- 
like, than when he had talked with her in the Court of 
the Alligators. Perhaps it was due to the supernatural 
weirdness of the whole mise en seine. 

Presently she raised her arms and the music ceased. 
All eyes were fixed on the slip of a girl, occupying the 
center of the vast stage setting, all tongues silenced, 
A moment's pause, and her voice rang out high pitched 
and clear in some form of salutation; but the distance 
was too great for the words to reach Prichard's ears. 
Seven times she salaamed before the image. Then she 
came down center, as it were, a form as light as air, a 
seeming transparency in her fluttering raiment. 
With compelling magnetism she entered upon a great 
dramatic theme. No word of explanation was neces- 
sary; for with every gesture of her beautiful arms, 
every flash of her dark eyes, every motion of her supple 
body, she portrayed a soul struggle of universal magni- 
tude rising into a terrific tragedy of self-sacrifice. Per- 
haps feeling that it was her last appearance, she sur- 
passed herself; but in any case, when she came down 
from the heights and salaamed to the image, the Brah- 
mins, and the audience, she could hardly have been 
unconsciousness of the tenseness, in the hushed tribute. 

"Great!** ejaculated Prichard. "I don*t wonder, 
Gupta, that you saved up your money for her !** 
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The young man at his side said nothing. Doubtless 
his love for the girl was entirely beyond mere words 
of praise. 

Then, as the chorus moved back on the scene, Frich- 
ard became conscious that the moist heat and sickly 
odor of marigold flowers was utterly overpowering. 
Not even for another view of Sovaratre could he endure 
that atmosphere. So he struggled out of the court and, 
taking his way to the sahibs' quarter, dropped in at 
the bungalow of Carleton, Deputy Commissioner of 
the District. Frichard sank into a chair under the 
swinging punka and reached out his hand for a cheroot 
from the box offered him. 

"I've been down to the temple to see that girl dance," 
he remarked. "Jove ! She's a wonder, and mighty good 
looking." 

"Ah!" ejaculated Carleton dryly. "Then, my dear 
fellow, I should strongly advise you not to go there 
again. Getting interested in a temple girl is a bad 
habit, but the simple reason that in no circumstances 
can she be made to fit in with your scheme of life." 

"You're mistaken," said Frichard. "I have no in- 
tention of trying to make her do so. I'm merely in- 
terested in her on account of a young native engineer, 
who is better than the majority of the caste-scared 
and prejudiced idiots I have to work with. It seems 
he's saved up enough money to buy the girl out of the 
temple and make her his wife." 

"What!" ejaculated Carleton incredulously. "Buy 
that girl out of the temple? Nonsense, Frichard! If 
your yoimg man is going to do that, you had better 
count up the cash in your safe. In that event I fear 
he will fall into my hands, and go hence to picking 
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jute or making carpets. Why, man, it would take a 
lac of rupees to meet the price the Brahmins would 
set upon her! Only a raja could do it.'* 

"But they've come to an agreement with Gupta 
Singh," protested Prichard. 

"Have they?" retorted Carleton scornfully. "Not 
if they know it! Of course those leeches will take 
his money, as they would yours or mine; but give up 
the girl who is a perfect mint of rupees to them^ 
never! Your American business judgment ought ta 
tell you that, Prichard." 

**VVhy, now I come to think of her performance,'' 
replied Prichard, "it does hardly seem possible — from 
the Brahmin point of view, of course. Still, I feel 
a bit sorry for Gupta. He's a decent young fellow, 
and the girl seems to want to get out of the rotten 
atmosphere of the temple." 

**It's a pity, certainly,'* nodded Carleton, "that this 
little romance can't be made to run out as your bene- 
volent interest would direct ; but it simply won't. Bet- 
ter advise Gupta to follow the usual course of society 
hereabouts and enter negotiations for some girl he 
has never seen and consequently can't break his heart 
over. The unconventional ways of a temple are not 
good for a young man. Urge him strongly in that 
fashion, and he may come to fatten in your service 
to the extent of a C-spring barouche or even an auto- 
mobile, since he appears inclined to be up to date. 
Otherwise I am afraid I shall see him between two native 
policemen on a clearly proved charge of murder, trum- 
ped up of course by the Brahmins to get rid of him 
when they have sucked up his uttermost anna. Boy," 
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he shouted, ^^bring the sahib more ice! Phew! It's hot 
enough to boil that soda water." 

**It's too bad," reflected Prichard. 

^^As a rule quite so when a young man takes to cast- 
ing sheep's eyes at a temple girl," agreed Carleton. 
"They nearly always land in my court on one charge 
or another. Escape is hardly possible when you have 
youthful human nature tossed as a ball between the 
Brahmins and the money lenders. They understand 
the game perfectly. For you or I to meddle in it 
would be utter foolishness. As you say, we should be 
beaten to a finish. But here's your ice, Prichard." 

Prichard thought, though he did not reply, that 
if the occasion arose he would not quite so readily 
accept the situation of being beaten to a finish 
even by a combination of Brahmins and money lenders. 
He kept this idea to himself as he allowed Carleton to 
drift into other topics of conversation, which lasted 
until nearly midnight; then he left for a stroll over to 
his own bungalow. He passed in through the com- 
pound, crunching the gravel path purposely to scare 
off the odd chance of a wandering serpent, and reached 
the veranda. There he halted and peered round; but 
without any definite reason, unless the stifling heat 
prompted him not to enter the house. Instead, he 
stretched his limbs on a cane chair, though with little 
hope of sleep until a slight cooling of the air would 
come about an hour before sunrise. 

Suddenly he sat bold upright. A choking sob broke 
on his ear, and it seemed to rise at hand. But in the 
black darkness he failed to distinguish any definite 
object. Again the little sob fell on his ears. 

"What's that?" he called. "Who's there.?" 
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^^Sahib! Sahib!" came the faltering response. It 
is I9 Sovaratre, the temple girl." 

.Then he felt his feet locked in close embrace. 

"What in the world are you doing here?" he de- 
manded, disengaging his feet and looking down at a 
white form which had crept upon him silently. "Great 
Scott! You know you ought not to be here at this 
hour." 

"Sahib, Protector of the Poor," responded the 
broken voice, "you are Gupta's father and mother, and 
Gupta is in jail!" 

"What!" cried Prichard, as Carleton's prophecy 
struck home to him. "Gupta in jail.^ What have they 
put him in jail for?" 

"Ah, Sahib, I am the cause!" responded the girl. 
But how could I help it that he should love me? 
The Brahmins took his money and then laughed in 
his face when he asked me for his wife. Alas I he 
should have set his love on some other girl. What 
am I, a temple girl, that I should be loved by any 
man? Though it is true, as the Presence must know, 
I dance well." 

"Yes, yes," he spoke hastily, but in a soothing 
tone, "no one would deny that. Delight of Society; 
but tell me about Gupta. Putting him in jail is inter- 
fering with my work, to begin with." 

"Sahib," went on the girl, "Gupta grew angry with 
the Brahmins and cursed them as he turned to leave. 
That was a terrible sin, Sahib. Then Vishnath the 
chief Brahmin called Gupta back and asked him for 
the ruby he had hidden in his waistband. Gupta vowed 
he had not hidden a ruby in his waistband; but the 
Brahmins seized him and found it there. They de* 
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clared he had stolen it from the image. It was no use 
for Gupta to protest his innocence, because two Brah- 
mins swore they had watched him in the act, and who 
dare deny the word of a Brahmin? So Gupta was 
given to the police and is now in jail." 

^^Carleton was about right," exclaimed Prichard. 
"What an infernal bunch of rascals !" 

"And — and it is all my fault," sobbed the girl, "that 
Gupta is now ruined. Carleton Sahib cannot do other- 
wise than believe the oath of the Brahmins. They will 
find a hundred witnesses that Gupta is a sacrilegious 
thief who stole the ruby from the god." 

**Come, come!" Prichard lightly patted the girl on 
the head. "I don't intend to see Gupta railroaded to 
jail in that fashion. What's more — somehow — ^I'm 
going to bring you two together." 

**Ah, Sahib," protested the girl, "that cannot be. 
I am bound to the temple. The Brahmins are all 
powerful." 

"Don't care a cent for their darned power!" ex- 
claimed Prichard. "Maybe to-morrow I'll give them 
a demonstration of another power that will stagger 
them." 

The girl cast herself on her knees and strove to 
clasp Prichard's ankles in an outburst of gratitude; 
but he gently raised her up. 

"No, no ! That won't do at all," he protested firmly. 
"My thanks go to you for watching you dance. Now 
don't worry about Gupta, or what is going to happen 
to either of you. I'll attend to Mr. Vishnath — some- 
how. And by the same token I'm going to take pay- 
ment in advance, since I guess it would be against all 
rules here to do so afterward." 
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He bent over the girl and touched her forehead 
lightly with his lips. At the same time as he passed 
a hand over her hair he plucked a flower which nestled 
in the coils. 

"Now run back to the temple," he advised, "and 
don't say a word about coming to me to anyone. 
By this time to-morrow it will be all right for you 
and Gupta in spite of Carleton's ^beaten to a finish.' " 

When the girl's form had vanished into the night, 
Prichard paced up and down the veranda, pulling at 
his pipe in a thoughtful mood. "If I could only get 
that Vishnath scoundrel to the powerhouse!" he mur- 
mured several times. "Well, I judge money would 
tempt him." 

Presiunably he at last saw his way clear to that 
end; for when he knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
and flung himself down on his chair it was with rather 
a grim smile that he closed his eyes in an effort to 
court sleep. 

Early next morning Prichard's syce came with an 
urgent request for Carleton Sahib to look in at the 
powerhouse. 

"Wants me to see his old wheels go roimd, I sup- 
pose," grumbled Carleton as he climbed into his dog- 
cart. 

On the way he stopped at the court house to hear 
the police report, and learned of Gupta's arrest. 

"Ah," nodded Carleton, "so that's it! Prichard 
wants me to help him in this temple girl business; but 
the odds are flfty to one that I can't. Little does he 
think what it is to drag the truth out of a dozen lying 
native witnesses." 

He drove on and presently came to the power- 
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house, a lightly built structure admitting as much air 
as possible. As he descended from the dogcart, Prich- 
ard met him with his pith hat thrust back on his head 
as if he had been hard at work. 

"It's no use," began Carleton. **I told you some- 
thing of the kind was sure to happen. I'm sorry, old 
man ; but unless your Gupta can produce evidence that 
he didn't steal the ruby I'm afraid it will go hard with 
him. He ought to have known better than to entangle 
himself with a temple girl — ^which does not mean that 
there is necessarily anything against her character. 
The Brahmins take good care of their treasure, human 
or otherwise. But the district is in a disturbed state, 
and it wouldn't mend matters to stir up the Brahmins, 
in Chandapur of all places. I'll do my best for him, 
of course, and at the worst he can appeal; but — ^" 

"Why," interposed Prichard calmly, "I brought you 
up to see my new office. Come right in." 

He lead the way to a small enclosure of cheesecloth 
he had rigged up in the powerhouse. Carleton glanced 
roimd and stared at Prichard vacantly. 

•^Well," he said, "I don't see anything remarkable in 
a sort of inside tent for an office." 

"No," retorted Prichard nonchalantly; "but you 
may in a short time. Just here," he pointed to one of 
the cloth partitions, "we are a bit close to the belt 
of the driving wheel; in fact, within an inch or so. 
But that can't be helped, as they shipped us a rather 
old-fashioned pattern of machinery." 

"They did, eh!" ejaculated Carleton. "I'm just 
about as wise as I was before." 

Prichard chuckled as he patted Carleton on the 
shoulder. "You'll be enlightened pretty soon, I guess. 
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Now, ni tell you what I want you to do. Just step 
behind the partition to the right of the driving wheel." 

"But what for?'* questioned Carleton dubiously. 

"Wait till you see what happens. I'm expecting a 
visitor. In fact, he's coming up the road right now." - 

Without further explanation he thrust Carleton be- 
hind the partition and turned to watch the approach 
of a gaudily decorated bullock cart. In the cart sat 
a gaunt, lean old man, with the features of a hawk 
and enveloped in a winding sheet. On his caste-marked 
brow pride and avarice struggled for mastery. The 
pair of white bullocks with pink noses and gilded horns 
trotted up to the powerhouse, and the gaunt old man 
descended, displaying to the abject gaze of Prichard's 
coolies the sacred thread over his shoulder. Frichard 
received him with deference, and lead him into his re- 
cently constructed office. 

"You got my message, Vishnath, about buying that 
temple girl?" he said as he opened the conversation. 

Vishnath, the chief Brahmin, slightly inclined his 
head. 

"Good! Well, I guess as usual the question will 
resolve itself into a matter of rupees, and a pretty big 
pile of them." 

From his pocket Frichard drew a heavy roll of paper 
money, which he held without apparent design close 
to the partition at the spot near the driving belt. The 
old man's eyes gleamed as they feasted on the money. 

"Just come over here," requested Frichard, "and 
count the money. If you don't find it's enough, we 
can then talk business." 

Vishnath advanced eagerly with outstretched hands, 
imtil his thin talonlike fingers almost touched the roll. 
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At that moment Prichard drew back a pace and drop- 
ped his other hand to a switch on his desk. A click 
was followed by the setting of the machinery in motion, 
and Vishnath's eyes started from their deep sunken 
sockets with amazement. What he saw beat all the 
time worn tricks of the temple. From his fingertips 
flames shot toward the revolving belt on the other side 
of the partition, while in a sinister voice Prichard 
warned him not to move or the fiend of the powerhouse 
would surely get him. With dilating eyes Vishnath stared 
at the flames, giving voice to a groan of terror. For 
all he knew to the contrary, he was about to be con- 
sumed by the fires of Gehenna. That he felt no actual 
pain perhaps only added to his bewilderment and a firm 
belief in a supernatural manifestation. 

"Now," said Prichard, "you see what comes of prac- 
ticing villainy! Own up, you old sinner, that you 
charged Gupta falsely about the ruby, or I'll turn an- 
other switch and explode you into atoms !" 

"Ah! Ah! Ah!" gasped Vishnath, with his gaze still 
fixed on the shooting flames. "It is as the magician 
sahib says. I am a poor man, who would do no harm 
to anyone." 

"Very likely ; but I'm not going to trust you. Admit 
that you placed the ruby in Gupta's waistband !" 

"I did not do it." 

"But you caused it to be done. Answer, or — " 

Prichard dropped his hand to his desk again, and 
Vishnath shivered. 

*^It is as the sahib says," he groaned. 

"Good!" ejaculated Prichard. "Now listen. You 
agreed with Gupta upon a certain price for the girl, 
Sovaratre. Has he not paid that sum?" 
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VIshnath glanced at Prichard and hesitated* 

"Come, speak up!" urged Prichard threateningly* 
"I can turn on a whole lot more fire from the inferno 
if you want it." 

"It is done as the sahib says," he answered* 

"Very well, then. You will agree to send for the girl 
and hand her over to Gupta?" 

Once more the Brahmin hesitated* 

Prichard tapped his desk significantly, and the 
flames seemed to shoot from Vishnath's fingers with 
such force as if supplied by the evil one himself. 

"The sahib's will shall be done!" groaned the Brah- 
min helplessly. 

As Prichard switched off the current that held the 
machinery in motion, the flames died away from Vish- 
nath's fingers. Vishnath promptly dropped to the 
floor in a heap. 

"I say," said Carleton, stepping out from behind 
the partition with a serious face. "I say, you know, I 
hope to goodness you haven't killed the old rascal. 
Though he may have deserved it, he is a Brahmin, and 
it would probably stir up a riot." 

"Don't worry," grinned Prichard. "It's nothing 
more than the biggest scare he ever had from static 
electricity. You can try it yourself, if you like." 

"No, thanks, I'd rather not," protested Carleton. 
"Those flames — well, I'd just as soon not be connected 
with your generators, or third rail, or whatever it is. 
I've no fancy to see myself whizzing along down your 
track like a beastly old trolley car." 

Prichard laughed indulgently. "No fear of that," 
he explained. Vishnath was not connected with any- 
thing but that leather belt. The driving wheel belt of 
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a sawmill would serve equally to draw the static cur- 
rent out of you if revolving at a sufficiently high rate 
of speed. It's on the same principle as the sparks you 
see flying out of the fur of a cat when passing your 
hand over her back." 

"Ah!" ejaculated Carleton wisely. "Very clear, and 
interesting of course ; but I prefer to keep my fingertips 
away from your cheesecloth. His Sacredness there 
doesn't look as if he had enjoyed the experience." 

'^Well, it served its purpose in making the old sinner 
confess his iniquity." 

•'Yes, and myself a lot of trouble," nodded Carleton. 
**I'll liberate Gupta, of course. But I think it would 
be best if we packed both him and the girl out of the 
district until the talk of this thing has blown over." 

So they sent off Vishnath's bullock cart with his 
order to pick up the girl, while Carleton signed Gupta's 
release. An hour later both were on their way to a 
position that had been given to Gupta at the other end 
of the line. 



The Black Pearl 



THE BLACK PEARL 

IT was the real India Townsend wanted to sec, which 
is a different thing from the neatly dovetailed 
route sketched out for you in the New York office 
of a travel bureau. The last usually means a safe and 
easy trip with guaranteed rail and hotel accommoda- 
tions of a sort ; the first is a risk no properly conducted 
accident insurance company should take. 

Therefore, behold Townsend eating goat chops in a 
hall that would have appropriately served for a King's 
public banquet, save that Indian Kings invariably feast 
in private. He had witnessed the neat slicing off of the 
goat's head an hour before by the old khansamah, or 
keeper of the place, and was at the moment seeing a 
tourist imtrod comer of Rajputana by the light of one 
smoky kerosene lamp. Whereof strange painted figures 
looked down on him out of an ornately decorated 
frieze sinking into an immensity of shadow, and a 
damp, chill air filtered through window screens of mar- 
ble fretwork, exquisite in design but incentive to fever. 
Be it observed that Townsend had somewhat forcibly 
taken lodging in what remained of a palace discarded 
by the Maharanas of Chanzi, and given over to the 
degraded and seldom requisitioned usefulness of a state 
dak bimgalow, or traveler's rest house. No secret was 
made that strangers were unwelcome in Chanzi, and it 
was only Townsend's American persistence that had 
gained his shelter under that lordly ruinous roof. 

The new Palace of Chanzi — ^merely three or four 
hundred years old — ^was built upon terraces carved and 
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scraped out of precipitous rock, with the walled city 
lying in its shadow. Local rumor had it that the new 
and old palaces were connected by an underground pas- 
sage in case hasty flight became necessary, also — and 
this was spoken of in a whisper — ^it had been used for 
more than one romantic adventure ; but of such matters 
Townsend was iminformed while taking stock of the 
vastness of his apartment. It was like being assigned 
to the waiting room of a terminal railway station after 
midnight when the train schedule is marked by long 
intervals, and with a single candlepower for illuminat- 
ing purposes. 

When the Sahib condescends to honor this palace 
again with his presence, chattered the old khansamah, 
hovering over Townsend with his tulwar, which had 
snipped off the goat's head, stuck in his waistband. 

"Um — yes, when he does.?'* questioned Townsend 
dubiously. 

•*There shall be fowls and eggs worthy of his exalted 
patronage. As it is, if there is anything more the 
Presence wishes — " 

"I guess he won't get it," put in Townsend; **but 
he might like to know where he sleeps.'* 

**Vnierever the Sahib pleases,'' answered the khan- 
samah; ^Hhough the bed which this slave has prepared 
and screened with mosquito net has evidently escaped 
his Honor's notice." 

Townsend's gaze followed the khansamah's arm, ex- 
tended toward a dark comer of the hall, where a kind 
of recess was formed by the joining of two architraves 
at right angles above a qolumn. By straining his vis- 
ion he was able to distinguish a tent arrangement which 
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served as the best quarters he might hope for m a half 
ruined palace. 

"All right," he nodded. "I — ^I presume," he added 
reflectively, "I am not likely to be disturbed by visitors 
during the night? This place could hardly be called 
private, with half a dozen entrances." 

"Sir," replied the khansamah, "few people come here. 
Should the Sahib not sleep well, he will be pleased to 
remember that he forced his way in with a stick." 

"Well, I had to get in somehow," remarked Town- 
send, "as I was told it was the only resemblance to a 
hotel in this God forsaken town. Guess I'll have to 
make the best of it. But you needn't worry about my 
return." 

"Those who come here seldom return," muttered the 
khansamah under his breath. "They are fortimate if 
they go not hence to Gehenna. But it is none of my busi- 
ness. Did he not force his way in with a stick? The 
Sahib is never happy unless beating his head with a 
stone." 

The khansamah presently went away into parts un- 
known, and Townsend stretched himself on the apology 
for a bed, permitting his eyes to wander into the shad- 
owy vastness of his unique sleeping room. It was 
certainly the real India ! Elsewhere people do not dine 
on goat chops, served by an innkeeper wearing a handy 
sword, and with space enough at their disposal to fit 
the convenience of an elephant. From this seeming 
incongruity of things his thoughts drifted backward 
over the mail tonga ride that had brought him thither, 
to center on the entertaining terrors of a fat Bengali 
fellow traveler, who was certain the Rajput guard was 
a thug in disguise. He knew all about thugs, did the 
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fat Bengali, and his fearsome talk ran in Townsend's 
fading mental grasp: 

Was the Sahib going to Chanzi? Very bad people 
in that place — ^yas? Did the Sahib observe that the 
Rajput guard had one eye? That was a bad sign — 
yas ! Was the Sahib not aware that one eye had more 
than twice the power of two eyes for evil — ^yas! Let 
the Sahib be careful of engaging a servant with one 
eye. ' Perhaps the Sahib would condescend to look again 
and see if that cutthroat of a Rajput had one or two 
eyes. (Couldn't make out for the dust.) How many 
eyes, though, had that old blockhead of a khansamah? 
One eye? Nonsense! Two eyes? Of course! Certainly! 
Mighty tough goat chops — ^Bully clean stroke of old 
khansamah's tut-tul-tulwar. Yes, that was it, tulwar. . 

Ensued then a period of mental blank. 

Townsend was roused to wakefulness by a peculiarly 
strong fishbone-in-the-throat kind of cough. He looked 
out through the mosquito curtain, to see that moon- 
light streaming in through the fern pattern tracery of 
the marble screens had replaced the dusky illumination 
of the lamp, and objects formerly indistinct now stood 
forth in pale, fantastic relief. Again that powerful 
cough, this time suggesting affectation more than fish- 
bone. Townsend's gaze swept in the direction the sound 
came from, and fell upon an entirely unlooked for 
family party. 

A superb tigress was the leader. As she paced across 
in a full stream of light from a broken window screen, 
her black velvet ribbons marked a Parisian contrast to 
the unbumished gold of her body. She carried her 
massive head proudly, and swung her tail with the 
sinuous grace of her tribe. Clinging to her flanks trot- 
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ted two half-grown cubs inclined to frolic. The tigress, 
moved to the table on which Townsend's supper had 
been served, stretched her head over it, and became in- 
terested in the remnants of the goat chops. 

Townsend watched from the recess, and began to put 
himself questions. First, what had become of the khan- 
samah? He wished the old fellow would test the supple- 
ness of his wrist and tulwar on the tigress's neck. Per- 
haps she had eaten the khansamahP In that case, she 
would hardly retain an appetite for goat chops. He 
noticed that she tossed scraps to her cubs, and he ad- 
mired her motherly solicitude; but he had no wish to 
assist personally in that natural duty. If she dis- 
covered him, what would he do? It occurred to him 
forcibly that a mosquito net was an entirely insufficient 
barrier between him and a tigress, anxious to provide 
food for her family. If possible, it was clearly best to 
escape. 

He slipped noiselessly from the bed on the farther 
side and backed deeper into the recess. But, though he 
imagined he moved with the silence of a ghost, the keen 
ears of the tigress were kindled into a sense of alarm. 
She lifted her great head, and the pale light shone on 
its black and white marks, touching with silver her deli- 
cate, sharp pointed whiskers. Opalescent fires flashed 
in her wide searching eyes. Townsend had never posed 
as a statue; but his rigid tenseness of limb and muscle 
would have won praise from an artist. For a minute, 
possibly some seconds over, the tigress glared toward 
Townsend; while somehow Townsend was impressed 
with the idea what a prize she would be — ^behind very 
strong bars. 

Perhaps she at first took him for the stone effigy of 
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a Hindu god ; but in any case it was not a lasting de- 
ception. She sniffed the air suspiciously, and emitted 
a low growl which vibrated to the uttermost ends of the 
hall. Then she sank her head and began to creep for- 
ward after the manner of a cat stalking a sparrow. 
Meanwhile, the two cubs sat on their haunches to watch 
the fun of mother playing tag with the man Sahib. But 
Kismet cut short the game. 

As the tigress shot in the air, Townsend made for a 
pillar more in the open. The tigress, missing her mark, 
came down with a snarl on the mosquito net, entangling 
her claws in its mesh. This gave Townsend a chance to 
reach a spot where he thought he had seen the old 
khansamah enter. Instead he fell on a dummy stone 
panel which cayed in before his impetus, and he went 
down a funnel shaped hole apparently reaching into the 
depths of the earth. 

In his descent Townsend threw out his arms wildly 
and clutched at a winding ladder of narrow steps cut 
in the smooth surface of the rock. At the first attempt 
he missed a grip, and went scrambling down imtil his 
foot struck a light projecting ledge. Another grab at 
the steps above his head, and he hung there for an in- 
stant. In an effort to gain a balance he threw his body 
inward, to discover the aperture of a low arch. In a 
few seconds he was sitting on the ledge with his feet 
dangling in nothingness. From far below rose with 
cavernous echo the splash and gurgle of running water, 
and from above descended a muffled roar, presumably 
from the disappointed tigress. 

It was borne in upon Townsend that he was in won- 
derful luck to have escaped two such fatalities ; then, on 
drawing in a foot, not entirely fortunate. He became 
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instantlj aware of excruciating pain in his ankle. SucI) 
cursory examination as he was able to make suggested 
a bad sprain from contact with the ledge. His next 
move was hardly a matter of doubt. If able to climb 
the well, her Stripeship might be waiting for him at its 
mouth, while only suicide was to be gained by attempt- 
ing further descent. 

I Therefore, crawling into the arch, he rose to a stoop- 
ing posture, and limped along a passage, grouping his 
way in the darkness by a hand laid on the side wall. 
iThat passage seemed of interminable length. Moreover, 
it climbed continually by steep ascents and flights of 
curving steps. As Townsend hopped and dragged his 
injured foot over the uneven surface, he wondered if 
the outlet was on top of the mountain. Twinges of 
pain several times compelled him to halt, the tomblike 
atmosphere was stifling; so that fear of being trapped 
in such a rathole became the chief stimulus urging him 
forward. 

•' At last he dragged himself up on a platform. Before 
him a door barred further progress. But from under the 
door streamed a faint white light. Also soft laughing 
voices smote upon his ear; above the others one com- 
pelling voice particularly singing a refrain to the ac- 
companiment of a tinkling instrument. Evidently night 
had been turned into day in that region. Townsend had 
reached a condition of physical suffering and exhaustion 
when the propriety of intruding on feminine society was 
beyond consideration. He raised his hands and beat 
upon the door. The voices beyond ceased suddenly, and 
his imagination pictured startled expressions. Again he 
beat upon the door, calling for assistance. Followed 
then a pause. Townsend repeated his summons. Pres- 
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entlj a bolt was drawn, grating in a ponderous lock, 
and the door was swung open. 

Then swept upon his dazed vision a flood of silver 
light illuminating a small open court fashioned after 
the manner of a marvelously carved ivory jewel casket ; 
also the flutter of subtle hued draperies, a sparkle of 
gems, and a glimpse of wondering faces. He reached 
aside to steady himself, failed to grasp a support, reeled, 
and dropped across the threshold. He had stumbled 
on a sight not guaranteed for the beaten track across 
India. 

A pleasant feeling of drowsy semiwakefulness was the 
next experience recalled by Townsend. His sense of 
touch conveyed the impression of reposing on soft 
material. Across his face swept a light current of per- 
fumed air, and in his ears the distant trill of bird notes ; 
also two persons conversing in a whisper. The pain 
had left his ankle, which appeared to have been deftly 
bandaged. 

He opened his eyes to discover himself in a curious 
stone walled chamber, which, in a half light, revealed 
a paneling of innumerable cubes and squares of tiny 
mirrors, partly concealed by silken draperies. In one 
side above his head was an iron barred and shuttered 
window, screening the glare from without. But the 
ceiling! As his gaze became fixed on it, he was in doubt 
if he was not still in a dream, and the realistic portrayal 
of birds, insects, flowers, and climbing monkeys a trick 
of the imagination. In a little the whispering conversa- 
tion ended. A jingle of bangles was followed by a tiptoe 
step on the mosaic floor. 

Townsend expectantly waited. Then he stared up 
into a pair of eyes that for depth of mysterious feeling 
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he had never before encountered. A little startled scream, 
the hasty veiling of a lovely face, and the captivating 
apparition drew quickly back. Townsend raised him- 
self on his elbow to catch a glimpse of the flight of a 
graceful figure into a dark passage, and to meet a warn- 
ing look on the wrinkled features of a very old woman. 
She came forward with a finger laid significantly on 
her lips. When at his side she spoke in hushed accents. 

"Does the Sahib wish for anything?" 

**Well,'* replied Townsend, beginning to arrange 
things in his mind, "first he would like to know what 
place this is." 

"The zenana of the Maharana Rao Bahadur," she 
answered with a fearsome tremor in her voice. 

"Oh, ye gods! Is that so!" he responded, jmtting 
points of surprise to his words. "And that young lady 
I saw here a moment ago, who is she?" he inquired. 

"The Lady Indrapura Sahiba, daughter of the Ma- 
harana." 

"Great Heavens !" exclaimed Townsend. "I seem to 
have stumbled into a pretty nest. But tell me — " 

**The Sahib must not speak so loud," faltered the old 
woman. "If he be discovered here, then shall we all 
have our choice between the well and the tigress." 

**So that is her Stripeship's business!" remarked 
Townsend. "I must say she makes a mighty fine watch- 
dog for the Maharana's back door." 

**The Sahib had better eat now," said the old woman ; 
**h}ii he must promise not to stir from this place while I 
go to procure him food. The Lady Indapura has put 
all our feet in the fire by concealing him here. Some 
day the Maharana will find out; then — " 

The old woman cast up her hands as she moved to a 
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door inlaid with ivory and mother of pearl, and Town- 
send lay back to consider the situation. It was interest- 
ing, mightily so; but manifestly dangerous. He was 
aware that Maharanas and such folks have a world- 
wide reputation for being peculiarly jealous of their 
zenana precincts. He rather doubted if a sprained 
ankle would be accepted as sufficient excuse for his 
presence in that gilded cage. Neither did he quite see 
how the Lady Indrapura, she of the ravishing eyes, 
could well offer pity as the sole reason for his conceal- 
ment. Clearly, personal safety would have prompted 
him to enlist the old woman's assistance in hopping out 
of the place; but he was sorely tempted for another 
look, just one more glance from those eyes. (That ad- 
ditional glance has been the imdoing of several men 
in other parts of the world than Chanzi.) 

Thus, when the old woman returned with appetizing 
dishes, spiced and seasoned to satisfy an oriental epi- 
cure's palate, he rejected her advice to take flight while 
the hour of safety remained. Instead he plied her with 
questions regarding the Lady Indrapura. In this way 
he learned that the Maharana, having been unhappily 
married in childhood, had decided he would not force a 
husband on his daughter without her consent. Of late 
he had favored a certain noble, the Thakur of Hondal ; 
but Indrapura had inspected him from behind a screen 
in the hall of public audience, and for reasons best 
known to herself objected. 

That was her position when Townsend fell upon the 
zenana threshold, and it stirred in him a further desire 
for another meeting with his captivating hostess. Since 
by chance he was in for an adventure, the spice of it ap- 
pealed to his American spirit. Therefore, he decided 
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to make the best of his sprained ankle by continuing an 
inactive treatment. 

But Indrapura did not reappear; neither did she re- 
spond otherwise than formally to his messages. For two 
days he waited in growing impatience, imtil a secret was 
disclosed. He found a jeweled rosette detached from 
the tip of a dainty slipper near the head of his couch. 
He guessed she paid him stolen visits when he was 
asleep. If so, it was a pretty game at which two could 
play. He decided to adopt the part of a dreamer in an 
afternoon siesta, as the saying is, with one eye open. 
For some time he listened to the twittering of birds en- 
joying the freedom of life outside that prison of splen- 
dor, he was conscious that the old waiting woman came 
and went several times muttering to herself, and then — 
then it happened! 

Though watching with both ears, he detected no 
soimd; but on his cheek presently fell a zephyr of 
breath, and on his forehead that which was like unto 
the touch of a butterfly's wing. By her gods! it was 
a kiss ! For Townsend to have restrained himself fur- 
ther would have been more than human. He half rose 
and threw out an arm, to encircle a slender waist. 
The cry of surprise that escaped her lips broke into one 
of positive terror, which Townsend thought was hardly 
warranted by the circumstances; at least until, follow- 
ing her frightened stare, he saw in the door a figure 
which instinct made known to him, the Maharana Ram 
Sivaji Rao Bahadur. 

Now witness how the Oriental proceeds in such cases. 
Did the Maharana straightway heap wrath on the 
guilty pair? Not at all! Not by the pucker of an 
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eyebrow did he disclose his knowledge of the seal of 
devotion. That would have been utterly beneath his 
dignity. Instead he gravely recognized his dau^ter, 
and addressed Townsend in a tone of usual politeness, 
an attendant translating. 

^^I have been told/' thus he gave evidence of some 
one's treachery, ^Hliat you have met with an accident. 
That is to be regretted. By chance following my daugh- 
ter hither, I find her performing an act of charity in 
ministering to your misfortune. I hope you will soon 



recover." 



Townsend breathed more freely. The Maharana's 
greeting did not impress him as burdened with implac- 
able vengance. If formal, it was not unfriendly. Cer- 
tainly worse might have been expected had Indrapura's 
father been an American. He therefore thanked the 
Maharana in appropriate terms, and inwardly Provi- 
dence for what he imagined had escaped the Maharana's 
notice. Without trace of emotion the Maharana made 
suitable acknowledgement, and departed as he came. 
Townsend looked at Indrapura, still in some doubt how 
to interpret her father's manner. There was none on 
her part. She trembled like the leaf of a bo tree in a 
light wind, and presently sank down beside him in an 
attitude of despair. 

"-4fei, Sahib !" she cried. "This is the end ! No more 
can be said!" 

"What end?" questioned Townsend, endeavoring to 
reassure her with a caress. ^^ Your father did not seem 
to have noticed anything wrong." 

"Ah, heart, light of my heart ! You do not understand 
the ways of our people. I know how different ; for I had 
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an English memsahib teacher. And I — ^it is I who have 
brought you to your death !*' 

"Death!" he repeated. "Not by your fault, and we 
have not reached that end yet. There ought to be 
some way of getting out of this place. Where is that 
old woman, your ayah.'' She might help us.*' 

He rose, went to the door, and looked out into the 
dark passage. It ran at right angles to the chamber. 
A glance in both directions confirmed his companion's 
fear. An armed guard had been stationed to cut off 
any attempt to escape. Townsend tried to engage them 
in conversation; but they were as dumb as statues. 
There was no doubt that the Princess and himself had 
been made prisoners. 

He returned to her side, endeavoring to ass\une an 
optimistic spirit in circumstances that looked decidedly 
threatening. They sat together waiting in suspense for 
the unknown to happen, the sentence that probably had 
already been decided. Among other things, Townsend 
realized that, although a more powerful flag than the 
Maharana's waved over the land, it was impotent to 
render assistance to anyone venturing within an Indian 
Prince's zenana walls. His chief concern, though, was 
for his companion, and he shuddered more at thought 
of her fate than his own. Minutes dragged into hours ; 
at least so it seemed. Once or twice Townsend recon- 
noitered the passage; but on each occasion found the 
guards at their posts. 

At last the light began to fade in the shuttered 
casement, and shadows stole in upon them like phan- 
toms. One golden beam shot across the frescoed ceiling, 
heralding the end of day, then black darkness fell. She 
drew closer to him ; so again they waited. 
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At length heavy steps woke the echoes of the passage, 
and a torch light shone along its path. As it grew into 
an illuminating flame, Townsend raised the Princess's 
lips to his own, and took her hand in a firm grasp. 

Presently an officer of the Maharana's household en- 
tered. He cast a veil over the Princess, and beckoned 
the two to follow. As they passed from the chamber 
guards closed it upon them, thus preventing an attempt 
at resistance. In this way they were conducted through 
long, winding passages, across courts and miniature 
gardens, until they were ushered into a great paved hall 
and upon a scene suggestive of the European Middle 
Ages. 

By the light of torches held in massive silver 
brackets, Townsend beheld the Maharana seated on a 
gold and ivory throne. He was surrounded by his 
personal nobles, wearing plumed caps engraved with 
Vedic texts and characters, and garbed in coats of 
chain mail. At intervals along the walls the body- 
guards of the Maharana stood like effigies of bronze. 
Banners and arms hung upon the silken sheen of match- 
less rugs, gleaming in arabesque patterns of azure, 
old rose, deep red, white, black, and turquoise. When 
Townsend wag brought before the Maharana a profound 
silence fell. Presently the Maharana spoke. 

*Tor this which has happened there is no precedent 
to be foimd in the annals of the House of Chanzi. 
Therefore, there is no rule by which it can be settled. 
Yet it is impossible that my daughter remain unmar- 
ried. In that she has lost her own word which I had 
granted. For the honor of the House of Chanzi, my 
kinsman, the Thakur Sahib of Hondal, has accepted 
her for his wife. For his own honor he asks that he be 
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permitted to swallow the Black Pearl. As everyone 
knows, the Black Pearl contains a subtle poison. This 
being agreed upon, my daughter will follow the ancient 
custom of sacrificing herself at his funeral ceremonies, 
in return for his generosity, and to serve him faithfully 
in the other world. Thus will her honor be saved and 
her crime expiated." 

When the significance of these words reached Town- 
send's understanding he was seized with horror. He 
took an impulsive step forward; but the Maharana 
stayed him with a gesture. He beckoned to a bearer, 
who presented a gold salver, on which stood a crystal 
goblet containing an amber liquid. The Maharana took 
from his purse a pear shaped pearl of jet black luster, 
poised it for a moment over the goblet, and dropped it 
into the amber liquid. A slight effervescence followed, 
when the liquid took on the tint of aquamarine. The 
Maharana then addressed Townsend: 

"For your part in this matter all that is required is a 
small service. Then you may go wherever you will at 
your own pleasure. It is for you to hand this goblet 
to the Thakur." 

Townsend drew back appalled at the request. Great 
Heavens ! it meant handing the Princess over to an un- 
thinkable death ! It was impossible. He had rather die 
himself. 

"Do you refuse so trifling a satisfaction to her honor, 
you who have taken her in your embrace?" questioned 
the Maharana. 

Townsend was about to refuse, when, realizing that 
such would probably in no wise help matters, he grasped 
at an expedient which might at least save the Princess. 
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**Your Highness," he replied, **has the power to order 
as you please in this place. I guess that little which 
passes within these walls escapes to the knowledge of the 
outer world. Therefore, it would be useless to protest, 
or to plead the happier rule by which other people are 
guided. I will hand the Black Pearl to the Thakur.'' 

In stretching forth his hand for the goblet, he thought 
he heard a sigh of infinite pain and regret escape from 
the lips of Princess Indrapura. She perhaps thought 
better of him than to abandon her for the price of his 
own life. From time of old it was not the way of the 
Rajputs. He took the goblet from the Maharana; but, 
instead of approaching the Thakur, turned quickly 
toward the Princess. He raised the goblet above her 
head as if in a benediction, then drained the contents. 
With a sweep of his arm he hurled the goblet to the 
pavement, smashing it into a thousand splinters. 

"Now," he cried, facing the Maharana, "I stand in the 
Thakur's place! I claim your daughter for my wife, 
the honor being all on my head! I also claim, by all 
the laws of my people, that, whether my death takes 
place in five minutes, or five years, as my widow she be 
permitted to act as she pleases. I have been told," he 
added, turning to the grim visaged nobles, *'that the 
Rajputs are a chivalrous people of Saracen blood. I 
appeal to the chivalry of their race !" 

A murmur of approval ran through the half circle 
gathered about the Maharana. Meanwhile the Maha- 
rana divested his neck of a rope of kingly pearls. 

"Be it so," he gravely inclined his head. He mo- 
tioned Townsend and the Princess to advance. When 
they stood before him, he bound their hands together 
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with the rope of pearls. "By this act," he said, **you 
are now joined together in life and death.'* 

Followed then a pause as if there remained some- 
thing unspoken. It was Townsend who broke the silence. 

"Since I presume I have but a short time to live, your 
Highness will understand there are words I would like 
to say to my wife in private." 

The Maharana looked down on Townsend and smiled 
in a fatherly, almost genial manner. Then his expres- 
sion grew serious. "Listen !" he stretched forth a hand. 
"I have judged in this fashion. Because you met my 
eyes fearlessly when I first came upon you, I did not 
condemn you on the instant. But even so there are men 
who would swear they loved my daughter in all honor 
to escape the consequences of your act, while in their 
hearts would be a lie blacker than the pearl you have 
taken. Therefore I did not ask. There are also pariahs 
in the forms of men who would sacrifice a woman to save 
their own accursed skins. It was necessary that your 
affection and courage should be proved. Had you 
handed the pearl to the Thakur, he would have killed you 
at one stroke. As it is, go in peace and happiness. On 
this occasion the Black Pearl was but an imitation con- 
taining a harmless substance. Thou too art of the 
Rajput build ! Lo ! I have spoken !" 



The Treasure of the Mosque 



THE TREASURE OF THE 

MOSQUE 

SOME day when the citizens of New York real- 
ize the possibilities of their roofs the news 
columns will be more fertile in that respect than 
at present. But in the meanwhile, as Lambert will tell 
you, if you wish to get mixed up in really surprising 
complications by way of a roof, you must go to the 
Orient. It is there Kismet understands how to deal 
out the hand of a roof situation with a bewitching un- 
veiled face for the queen, and a gray whiskered thieving 
old monkey for the joker. But this is anticipating 
matters. 

Needless to say Lambert did not travel all the way 
from Detroit to Aurungnugur to entangle himself in a 
roof situation. His object in Aurungnugur was to se- 
cure the order for an automobile from the ruling Raja 
— an order worth some trouble when all the decorative 
metal work was to be of solid silver, and the leather 
furnishing of elaborately ornamented red morocco. In 
fact it was intended to be a state automobile in which 
his Highness purposed to ride when he wore all his 
jewels, a machine which would long be remembered as 
the pride of the House of Aurungnugur. In these cir- 
cumstances it was also a matter of business pride to 
Lambert that he had fully grasped the significance of 
the order at a distance, and designed a car, which for 
prodigality of gilding and all manner of fancy trim- 
mings, would cause any self-respecting American mil- 
lionaire to perspire with confusion if seen in, on Fifth 
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Avenue. But public opinion is different, of course, in 
Aurungnugur. What more seemingly was there for a 
resourceful young business man like Lambert to yearn 
for over a deal than the indifferent manner in which his 
Highness regarded the estimated figure of $50,000 — 
thus far the record price in automobiles. His High- 
ness waved the money question aside with a lofty gesture. 

"The King of Aurungnugur does not consider the 
price of what he desires like a one-eyed man in the ba- 
zaar,'* remarked the Raja by the lips of an interpreter. 
"The design of the American Sahib is satisfactory. 
That is enough. As to the money, let the American 
Sahib go and talk with Dunkar Rao, the prime minister. 
His Highness is impatient to ride in the automobile." 

So Lambert went to talk with the prime and only 
minister of Aurungnugur. If the treasury was little 
better than a cellar-like hole in the wall of one of the 
palace courts, the ample waistband and sleek crafty 
features of the minister suggested that his office kept 
him in easy comfort. He greeted Lambert with the 
offer of a fat hand, ornamented with a large square cut 
emerald and invited him to a seat at the table which 
served as the receipt of custom. In one comer a group 
of babtis (clerks) with ink-homs and sand-blotters toted 
up the finances of the state in a lively chorus. When 
Lambert began to speak, Dunkar Rao gave an attentive 
ear, and smacked his thick lips approvingly over the 
Raja's decision. 

"Wah ! Wah !" he exclaimed. "Very good ! It shall 
be settled at once as his Highness wishes." 

"You see," Lambert explained. "Fifty thousand dol- 
lars may seem a big price, but with all that silver and 
expensive stuff the car couldn't be turned out for less." 
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Dunkar Rao waved his hand after the manner of his 
royal master » as if the price of the car was not a subject 
of dispute. 

"As his Highness wishes for a state automobile which 
shall surpass in splendor the automobile of any other 
prince, what more is there to be said?'' 

But Lambert presently discovered there was much 
more to be said. By hints and a significant manner 
Dunkar Rao let it be understood that according to 
ancient custom a "present'* was due the prime minister 
which would more than obliterate all the profit, and 
Lambert was not out for that kind of business. Thus 
a decided check to the negotiations was reached — ^no 
"present," no sealing of the contract — for the wily 
minister had many excuses at command with which to 
put off the old Raja. So as Lambert firmly decided 
against the "present" he went away feeling he was up 
against a pretty contest of wits, with the advantage of 
position all on the side of Dunkar Rao. 

A man having died of cholera at the dak bungalow 
(traveler's rest) the day before Lambert's arrival, he 
had preferred to rent the upper story of a house in the 
Mohammedan quarter. Lambert's room possessed the 
advantage of overlooking the walled garden of a mosque 
— a refreshing glimpse of shrubs and flowers in the 
fierce blaze of noontide, and a feast for the eyes when 
the red glow of sunset bathed the adjacent marble dome 
and fretwork tracery of cloistered arches in a splendor 
of color. It deepened into mystery when the shadows 
fell and the clear high pitched voice of the mullah — 
"La ! il-lah-Ullaho !" — rose to float over the city. With 
interest stimulated to further discovery Lambert had 
climbed to the roof, and from that place of vantage had 
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seen not only the old mullah dozing between prayer calls, 
but a figure upon whom his eyes should not have rested. 
At least when they did fall upon the unveiled form of a 
pretty girl — presmnably the mullah's daughter — mov- 
ing among the flowers, Lambert should have retired 
from the roof, — u e. according to the strict rule of 
Aurungnugur propriety. But being an American, Lam- 
bert saw no harm in observing a pretty girPs actions, 
attractively attired, as she was, in the Mohammedan 
fashion, with a jaunty little red velvet, fringed cap to 
set off her dark curls, an embroidered waist revealing a 
shapely neck, and filmy skirts shot with gold and silver 
thread. 

That the girl was aware of Lambert's presence was 
unlikely, because otherwise she would not have come and 
sang love refrains to the accompaniment of a tinkling 
sitar almost under his window. He was sure she was 
not the kind of girl to make such advances. But one 
night, before the moon had risen to shed a silver stream 
on the white dome of the mosque, an incident happened 
which set Lambert to reflection. From below two whis- 
pering voices fluttered upward and fell reminiscently 
upon his ears. Apparently he was made the sole cus- 
todian of a secret. At least not entirely so, though the 
other witnesses hardly counted — as yet. Under the 
wide eaves, from whence sprang the ledge of a tottering 
buttress, a family of monkeys had taken up their resi- 
dence. They also helped to entertain Lambert's leisure 
hours, particularly the antics of a gray whiskered old 
fellow with whom Lambert had got upon friendly terms 
by the purchase of sticky bazaar sweetmeats. That 
purchased friendship is of no value, is the moral which 
Lambert insists should wind up his story. 
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Such then was the situation on Lambert's roof when 
he returned from his unsatisfactory interview with the 
King's minister. At the door he encountered his land- 
lord, Firoz Khan, seated cross-legged and polishing a 
wonderfully supple blade. As Lambert approached, 
Firoz E^han looked up gravely, swept Lambert's face 
with a keen glance, and seemed to divine the thoughts 
in his tenant's mind. 

"The Huzoor has not found the King's pig easy to 
catch by the tail," he grunted. "Ohe, sahib ! Be care- 
ful, sir, that when hunting a pig for the first time you 
avoid the tusk." 

*'I guess you refer to that — ^well — ^to Dunkar Rao?" 
suggested Lambert, checking an impulse to be more 
emphatic. 

**Sir," replied Firoz E^han, "I only say that he is a 
fool who expects to get else than an ass for a camel from 
Dunkar Rao. The English hunyas (merchants) know 
him well. That is why they do not come any more to 
Aurungnugar." 

Lambert whistled softly. So that was the reason 
why there were no other bids apparently for the state 
automobile. As he had begun to suspect, Dunkar Rao 
had a bad financial reputation. 

"Well," he said, "but the King is all right. Hasn't 
the King got piles of money?" 

"The King, sahib, is Dunkar Rao, and Dunkar Rao 
is a pig of a Hindu idol worshipper who skins the people 
like sheep." 

Firoz Khan's eyes gleamed as he bent the blade of 
his sword double and let it fly backward into position. 
With a grip on the hilt which made the sinews on his 
bronze forearm start forth like whipcords of metal, he 
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held the sword upward so that the sunlight flashed upon 
the steel. 

"Allah Akbar!'' he muttered. "There are many 
things to be settled. What does Dunkar Rao's piglet 
of a son do slinking near the mosque after night fall?" 

"Aye!" ejaculated Lambert, who suddenly perceived 
a connection between the whisperings under his window 
and the bit of news just disclosed by his landlord. 

"Aye, too, sahib," responded Firoz Khan, grimly. 
"What does that profligate, for whose evil ways Dunkar 
Rao squeezes the people, do near a Mohammedan mos- 
que after nightfall?" 

For answer Lambert professed complete ignorance, 
but when he went up on to the roof that evening there 
lurked in his mind the idea of somehow warning the 
pretty girl that it was imwise for a mullah's daughter 
to waste her affection on a worthless piglet, even though 
he were the son of the King's minister. Further, and 
this he thought would be more effective, he might hint 
he knew a gentleman with a muscular arm and a supple 
blade close on the piglet's trail. If she were reckless of 
her own safety, she would probably consider her lover's 
safety after the manner of women, and the end desired 
thus brought about. But though he sat and waited for 
some hours, rather wondering why he seemed to be 
watched in turn by the monkeys, not a glimpse did he 
catch of the mullah's daughter. So finally he went down 
to the not too luxurious repose of his string bed. Lam- 
bert had fallen into a comfortable doze when he was 
suddenly roused to wakefulness by a feeling that there 
was some one in the room. Opening his eyes he beheld 
a black form apparently going through his pockets. 
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"Hello!" he cried, sitting up in bed. "What the 
mischief are you up to?'* 

In response there came a gibbering chatter as the 
dark form made for the window, trailing Lambert's 
pants. 

"Drop them, you fiend,'' shouted Lambert, recogniz- 
ing the gray whiskered monkey of the buttress. **If 
that's the way you repay me for my bazaar candy, I'll 
teach you — " 

As the monkey leaped for the window, Lambert 
sprang from the bed and made a grab for his pants. 
The monkey backed for the window and Lambert seized 
a chair as the most handy weapon. He brought it down 
with a crash where the monkey ought to have been, but 
was not. The monkey gave an extra pull, two buttons 
shot to the floor, and he went out of the window with 
Lambert's suspenders. Lambert did not pause to hurl 
anathema, because he realized at once the serious nature 
of his loss. The market of Aurungnugur did not traf- 
fic in suspenders, and his only pair had been burglared 
by a monkey. There was nothing humorous in the situ- 
ation to Lambert, rather it presented all the elements 
of an outrage. He darted up the flight of brick stairs 
to the roof and made for the buttress, on which he could 
just see vaguely the gray whiskered monkey discussing 
the loot with his family. 

"Give them up, you thief," he threatened, "or when 
I catch you there'll be trouble." 

But either the monkey did not understand or felt 
secure from intimidation. In any case being a holy 
animal he was not accustomed to rough treatment. So 
as the monkey displayed no sign of repentance, Lam- 
bert felt it best to change his policy. He wondered 
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what his friends would think of his being compelled to 
bribe a monkey to return his suspenders. 

"Say/' he coaxed. "You bring those suspenders here 
and I'll buy you a whole rupee's worth of that vile 
candy — ^you know — sweetmeats." 

But the monkey seemed to prefer holding on to the 
suspenders than taking the risk of a promise. So as 
there seemed no other course, Lambert proceeded to 
climb down on to the buttress. 

"All right," he muttered. "You wait till I get you." 

Meanwhile the monkeys watched Lambert's actions 
with complete indifference. Perhaps they foresaw what 
was going to happen. Lambert had just set both feet 
on the narrow ledge of the buttress, when some of the 
crumbling bricks gave way, and he felt himself going 
earthward. He made a wild grab for the edge of the 
roof, missed it, and shot down into a bed of rose bushes, 
by no means a sentimental couch, as the thorns in his 
flesh testified. When he picked himself up, his first im- 
pulse was to shout his opinion of the monkeys. At 
which they chattered as if to say — ^What an irascible 
person. 

Lambert, with his blood now hot for action, moved 
to climb the buttress, but on each assault the bricks 
gave way and he found himself back among the rose 
bushes. To add insult to injury the monkeys com- 
menced pelting him with loose scraps of mortar. Paus- 
ing at last to take a cooler survey of his position, it was 
borne in upon Lambert that it might result in unpleas- 
ant consequences. To regain his room by way of the 
perpendicular wall was impossible, so there he was in 
the old mullah's garden at an hour and in circumstances 
undoubtedly suspicious. It became clear that he must 
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put off vengeance on the monkeys to find a way out of 
the garden. At all costs he knew he must avoid the 
sacred precincts of the mosque itself, where the discov- 
ery of a Christian might mean death. But casting his 
mind back over the scene by daylight, he recollected 
there had seemed to be a passage dividing the precincts 
of the mosque from the mullah's house, which possibly 
led to an exit. He decided to search for the passage, 
keeping well within the shadows. Thus proceeding 
cautiously Lambert reached the passage and entered. 
As he groped along in darkness as black as ink, guiding 
his steps by a hand on the wall, the passage turned and 
twisted in various directions, and seemed of interminable 
length. Where it ended he had not the vaguest idea, he 
soon lost all sense of position. It was also ominously 
silent. Presently he halted abruptly. He fancied he 
heard a stealthy step following. Lambert set his back 
to the wall and with clenched fists took an offensive 
rather than a defensive position. Should it chance to 
be one of the fanatical hangers on of the mosque, it 
would be wisest to get in a good telling blow first and 
trust to luck for the rest. The step drew nearer and 
Lambert held his breath with muscles tense. He was 
about to strike, when some undefined impulse, for which 
he devoutly thanked Heaven afterwards, caused him to 
hold back. In another moment a soft hand gently swept 
his shoulders and crept upward to his mouth. Then — 
then — ^Ye gods ! he felt the hand pass around his neck, 
his head was drawn downward, and — ^he was held in 
the sweetest, tenderest embrace. 

"Hush !*' the soft hand was quickly placed upon his 
mouth. "Desire of my desire! Heart of my heart! 
Life of my life ! Even so have I done thy wish.*' 
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For an instant a head was laid on his shoulder, and 
**Ahi!'' a little sigh escaped into the darkness. When 
the head was withdrawn, he felt some kind of metal bowl 
thrust into his hand. Again came the warning, ^^Hush !'' 
Before he could find the heart or words to dispel so 
captivating a situation by the evident truth that there 
had been a mistake, he was drawn backward a few paces, 
a door was opened, and he was thrust gently into the 
starlit outer world which was as the greater darkness. 
He heard the door closed behind him, and found himself 
in a narrow lane which led past the garden wall to the 
street in which he resided. He turned and stared at 
the closed door as if it had shut him out from a realm 
of delight instead of manifold danger. 

"Wdl, if this isn't a page out of the Arabian Nights !'* 
he ejaculated, "then I*m not a citizen of Detroit trying 
to get the best of that old sinner, Dunkar Rao.'* 

He was about to direct his attention to the bowl, 
when two figures darted from the mosque buildings a 
hundred feet down the lane. A third figure came out of 
concealment and promptly gave chase. Lambert, feel- 
ing that it was no affair of his, stepped back into the 
shadow of the doorway. As the three men swept past, 
the muttered curses of the one in the rear with something 
that gleamed in his hand, suggested Firoz Khan hot on 
the war-path. The three quickly disappeared, and then 
as the way seemed clear Lambert made haste to reach 
the security of his room. Providentially he was not in- 
tercepted, the door of the house was unbolted, and he 
was soon beyond his own threshold. A few moments 
later found him standing over a small table, and by 
the dim light of a lamp regarding the contents of the 
metal bowl with overwhelming amazement. 
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"Well — ^I'll — ^be — hanged ! Surely — they — can't — be 
real.'' 

He inserted a hand and drew forth a kind of crown 
set with a magnificent emerald, a necklace of fine pearls, 
rings and other ornaments ablaze with jewels. Lam- 
bert sank back on the edge of his string bed and waved 
his hand toward the glittering pile in bewilderment. 

"They couldn't possibly have belonged to that girl, 
the daughter of a hundred-rupees-a-month mullah. 
Then — who — ^what — where ? — " 

He turned his face toward the window. Far down 
on the eastern sky the gray of early dawn was flushed a 
faint rose pink. A breath of cool air played upon his 
cheek. Presently the voice of the mullah rose to remind 
the Faithful that in the sum total of things prayer is 
more accountable than sleep. 

"Too tired to think it out now," he murmured. "Must 
wait till morning. Hope to goodness, though, that girl 
won't get into trouble. If she does shall have to try 
and help her out — somehow. That embrace wasn't 
intended for me, I guess, but anyway I got it." 

He rose, collected the jewels in the bowl, and locked 
them up in his trunk. Then he flimg himself on his 
bed. Exhausted with fatigue and the strain on his 
nerves he was soon oblivious to the awakening earth. 

When Lambert returned to consciousness Firoz Khan 
was standing by the bed. Lambert started up as he 
noticed that Firoz E^han was wearing his hereditary 
blade. 

"It is to warn the Huzoor," said Firoz Khan, "that I 
have trespassed. To-day many things will happen." 

"Then something has happened.^" questioned Lam- 
bert, with quick perception. 
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"Sir,'' replied Firoz Khan, "last night Dunkar 
Rao's piglet son broke into the mosque and stole the 
treasure. The sanctuary has been defiled by the feet 
of a profligate idol worshiper. The jewels which were 
bequeathed to the mosque by a Mohammedan king in 
the days before these Hindu unbelievers came to rule 
in Aurungnugur, have been desecrated by impious 
hands. But, Allah Akbar!'* he grimly ejaculated, as 
his fingers impulsively clutched his sword hilt, "we shall 
know all soon. Many things will happen before the call 
to prayer at simset. It will be a red sunset, Huzoor.'' 

Lambert cast a look toward the trunk where the pious 
Mohammedan king's jewels lay concealed, and thought 
how close his neck was to Firoz Ethan's beautiful sword. 

"Well," he interrogated, "it hasn't all been found out 
then?" 

"Huzoor, I with my own eyes saw the piglet and a 
companion creep from the mosque at the third hour 
after midnight. Their feet are young, otherwise they 
would now be in Gehenna. But we have yet to know 
who assisted them in the mosque." 

Lambert scrambled off his bed and began to dress 
hastily, managing to substitute a valise strap in lieu 
of his stolen suspenders. His mind was working quickly 
over the situation, in which he saw extreme danger to 
the girl. 

"Now," he said, "I've got an appointment with the 
prime minister. It's mighty important and — " 

"Be careful, sir," warned Firoz E^han. "As long as 
you are under my roof no harm shall come to you. 
Neither shall any man touch a hair of your possessions." 

Lambert glanced from Firoz Khan's face to the trunk 
with a shade of relief. It was much to feel assured the 
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hiding place of the jewels would not be tampered with 
during his absence. 

"Don't you worry about me, Khan," he nodded. "I 
can take care of myself. I've been in lots of scraps 
before this." 

But when Lambert reached the street he realized that 
he had never been in an exactly similar scrap. The air 
seemed burdened with an ominous tenseness. Grim-vis- 
aged men were collecting in groups and from beneath 
their flowing robes was the significant glint of steel. On 
sharply turning a comer Lambert nearly collided with 
a lean camel. Perched on the camel's back was a gaunt 
figure, topped by an immense green turban. With out- 
stretched arms he was summoning the Faithful to aveng- 
ing work. 

"Deen! Deen! Futteh Mohammed!" went up that 
cry which seems to make the earth shiver. "Come, 
Brothers, come ! The hour ! The sword !" 

Lambert moved briskly out of the way, but he could 
not withhold a note of admiration. 

"Great Scot!" he ejaculated. "What a chance for 
a moving-picture-show man!" 

As Lambert hastened on toward the palace a plan was 
developing in his mind. He was not particularly con- 
cerned over the religious feud between the Mohamme- 
dans and Hindus, or if the piglet met his fate in a 
sharp and sudden manner, but from the look of things 
the life of a girl who had unwittingly sealed his lips 
was at stake. Fortunately he seemed to hold the 
trmnp card of the whole situation in the temporary pos- 
session of the late pious king's jewels, but unfortunately 
he did not see how he could save the girl without also 
helping the piglet to escape punishment. He could only 
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hope that Allah would settle with the piglet at some 
other time: and of that there was none to spare at pres- 
ent. At the palace he plunged into a scene of confusion. 
On receipt of the news the pleasure-loving King had 
promptly retreated to the harem, leaving Dunkar Rao 
to settle with the uprising. And Dunkar Rao was ex- 
citedly pacing the audience hall, waving his fat hands, 
and giving orders to wire for English troops. But as 
it would take at least six hours for the nearest detach- 
ment of English troops to reach Aurungnugur, Firoz 
Khan was probably right when he said things were 
going to happen. 

*^Ah, Hai!" he cried, on catching sight of Lambert. 
**You come like a bad omen." 

"Well," replied Lambert, calmly, "that's just how 
you choose to regard it. How about concluding the 
automobile deal?" 

"How can I talk of automobiles," cried Dunkar Rao, 
throwing up his hands, *Vhen the Mohammedans have 
sworn to loot the palace." 

"Oh, I don't see why not," replied Lambert, lighting 
a cheroot and tossing the match on the royal pavement 
at Dunkar Rao's feet. "I don't see why the looting of 
the palace should interfere with the regular course of 
business. While the boys are fighting it out you can 
move the treasury office outside the trouble belt. That's 
what we would do In my country." 

Dunkar Rao stared at Lambert's composure in dumb 
amazement. 

"Now, see here," Lambert went on, changing his man- 
ner from a touch of levity to seriousness. "Suppose the 
Mohammedans have got this story all wrong. Suppose 
I know where the jewels are. Suppose I can prove 
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yoar son didn't steal them, and can point out the — ^well 
— ^the real thief in the situation." 

Dunkar Rao appeared ready to fall on Lambert's 
neck in an outburst of relief. 

"In that case you are my preserver,*' he cried. "You 
are the embodiment of all earthly virtue and wisdom." 

"Oh, I know," replied Lambert, indifferently. "We'U 
take all that for granted, but how about the state auto- 
mobile?" 

A conflict of emotions swept over Dunkar Rao's 
avaricious features. A distant shout caused him to 
yield precipitously. 

"What is to be — ^must be. I will seal the contract 
provided you thus prevent the Mohammedan uprising." 

Lambert nodded and produced his contract, in which 
a clause guaranteed an ample deposit. Dunkar Rao 
winced as he glanced over it, but finally gave his assent. 

"Well," remarked Lambert, "I guess there's nothing 
more to speak of except my little bit of graft — say a 
couple of thousand rupees. You can hand that over 
now after we seal the contract." 

"But," protested Dunkar Rao, "that is never the way 
of business. It is the one who seeks a favor who pays." 

A smile of satisfaction lit up Lambert's features. 

"Yes, but in this case it is you who seek the favor, 
Rao. You'll lose a good deal more than I if the Mo- 
hammedans burn the palace. Suppose we make my bit 
of graft twenty-five hundred to be on the safe side. 
Maybe what I want to buy with the money will cost 
that," he added, reflectively. 

Dunkar Rao, fearful that Lambert would keep on 
raising his terms, summoned a mtmshi (secretary) and 
in legal form sealed the contract. With an inward 
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groan he then produced the twenty-five hundred rupees 
never before heard of bakshish or graft. 

"Now, if you come to Firoz Khan's house in half an 
hour,'* concluded Lambert, "I'll guarantee to clear the 
whole matter up. If you doubt my good faith you can 
send along an escort to see I don't mean to escape, but 
they must obey my orders or the guarantee is off." 

So accompanied by some of the palace officers Lam- 
bert returned to Firoz Khan's house through the grow- 
ing popular tumult. At the door Lambert ordered the 
escort to remain and prevent any one's entrance. Then 
he went up to his room, and making sure that he was 
not observed, took the jewels out of the trunk. Then 
he leaned out of the window and tossed the trinkets one 
by one on to the ledge of the buttress. The monkeys at 
once set up a chattering of delight. 

"That's what you get for stealing my suspenders," 
he exclaimed, as he flung the last jewel toward them. 
"Make the most of your short dream of wealth." 

Then he went down and talked with the palace officers 
until Dunker Rao arrived. Lambert at once led Dun- 
kar Rao to the roof, and conducted him to a spot over- 
looking the buttress. The gray whiskered monkey had 
cocked the king's crown on his head, and appropriated 
most of the other jewels, but his chief pride seemed to 
lie in Lamberts suspenders, which he wore as an order 
of merit across his breast. 

"I guess that's the biggest thief of the lot," remarked 
Lambert, pointing to the gray whiskered monkey. 
"There may be some excuse for the others, but that old 
villain deserves all he may get." 

Dark faces peered over the edge of the roof with ex- 
clamations of surprise and wonder. But the source of 
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the trouble was clearly discovered. It only remained to 
catch the monkeys and dispossess them of the jewels. 
That was not in Lambert's contract. But he was given 
to understand that except being driven from the spot no 
further punishment would fall on the monkeys. They 
were sacred to the Hindus, and in the state of popular 
excitement it would not be wise to rouse the resentment 
of that faction. Perhaps stirred by gratitude Dunkar 
Rao gave an order that among the articles first recov- 
ered must be Lambert Sahib's suspenders. 

A few hours later, when peace had descended upon 
the city, Lambert strolled into the jeweler's bazaar. In 
a back room of one of the shops a wonderful lot of bar- 
baric trinkets was tossed at his feet for selection. Fin- 
ally he chose a pearl necklace valued at three thousand 
rupees, which he figured out in this way — ^twenty-five 
hundred as little enough recompense for the danger in 
which Dunkar Rao's son had involved the mullah's 
daughter, and five hundred from his own pocket as no 
price at all for her embrace. But to Lambert the gift did 
not seem quite complete. He wanted the girl to know — 
something. He was compelled to enlist the assistance 
of the jeweler, who seemed familiar with transactions 
requiring discretion if not secrecy. Presently he wrote 
some lines on a slip of rose-tinted paper. 

"I think, sahib, she will understand," he said. "Those 
Persian words mean — "May the brightness of thine eyes 
be a perpetual delight, may the sweetness of thy lips be 
as a pearl of great price, may the touch of thy hand 
fall as the dew of Heaven. May Allah preserve thee 
from all harm." 

"Yes," nodded Lambert, "that's just what I wish. 
Send along the message with the necklace. I guess it 
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may be as well for her not to know whom it comes from.'' 
Subsequently Lambert learned by an underground 
channel that the girl had been persuaded that the jewels 
were crown jewels originally deposited in the mosque for 
safe keeping, and that she was performing a virtuous 
act in restoring them by the hand of her lover, Dunkar 
Rao's son, who intended to appropriate them to his own 
use. Finally when he came to deliver the state automo- 
bile in all its splendor, he heard that the mullah's daugh- 
ter was about to marry a young Mohammedan noble, 
which indicated that she had wisely set aside all 
thoughts of the worthless Dunkar Rao's son in favor of 
a better man. Once when Lambert was passing through 
the bazaar a veiled figure brushed by him closely. He 
looked up to recognize part of the face from which the 
veil had apparently fallen by accident. The return 
glance said much that was gratifying to Lambert. As 
she passed on a flower fell from her hand, but she did 
not turn again. Lambert picked up the flower and laid 
it away carefully in his pocketbook. Soon after the 
ramshackle tonga climbing the crest of a hill gave him 
a last view of the glistening dome against a pale blue 
sky and the terraced roofs of AurungnugUTt 
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IF you have ever spent the greater part of a stifling 
hot night being jolted over a sand drifting West- 
em desert in a ramshackle stage, for the most part 
entertaining your mind with what might happen im- 
mediately subsequent to the bursting of a string bound 
axle, you will appreciate the relief Harding felt when 
the ancient tonga, which had borne him across the 
waste of Rajputana, crawled up to the bright splash 
of shade trees and flowering shrubs surrounding the 
British Residency at Rahmabad. A letter of urgent 
invitation had caught him at Bombay, and diverted his 
course from the usual overland route to Calcutta, thence 
by way of Singapore on a scientific trip to the Philip- 
pines. 

Mrs. Mansel, wife of the British Political Resident, 
and Harding had been old friends in their American 
home town, which partly explains his invitation to 
Rahmabad. It was Mrs. Mansel who hastened through 
the compound to greet him, while he made a hopeless 
effort to shake the dust of Rajputana from his ducks, 
realizing the disastrous effect of a night in a tonga on 
his general appearance. But the warmth of Mrs. Man- 
sel's welcome made him oblivious to his outward state. 

"You can't imagine how glad I am to see you, Bert!** 
she exclaimed, with unrestrained pleasure in tone and 
expression. 

"And how delighted I am to be here with you," he 
responded, retaining the hand she extended for a mo- 
ment. At first the idea occurred to him that the climate 
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of India had not agreed with Mrs. Mansel. He noticed 
a physical change in her that was hardly for the better 
since they last met in New York. 

^^I have a surprise for you," she presently went on, 
leading toward the Residency bungalow, ^uess what 
it is, Bert?'» 

"Can't imagine,** he replied. **I know it's my busi- 
ness to solve chemical and other problems ; but for the 
time being that awful tonga has shaken every particle 
of sense out of me. But, anyway, Fd take forty tonga 
rides to see you again.** 

"Well," she smiled appreciatively, **! won*t keep you 
in suspense. Grace is visiting me. She came out two 
months ago from Europe.** 

"What! Your sister Grace here? Great Scott! that 
is an unexpected pleasure!'* 

A glance toward the veranda moved him to a few 
hasty strides in that direction, his objective being a 
girl in a trim riding habit with a pith helmet partly 
shading attractive features. She had just returned from 
an early morning canter, and the color in her cheeks 
was as that of the rose pinned to the breast of her habit. 

The heartiness of a meeting between Americans in 
such circumstances was presently interrupted by the 
appearance of Colonel Mansel, a sun tanned, well set 
up figure in undress military uniform. While Harding 
reciprocated the Colonel's friendly advances, it seemed 
to him there was something more in the Resident's man- 
ner than the Englishman's habitual reserve, a vein some* 
where back of him almost suggestive of visionary ab- 
straction. He also noticed that whenever Mrs. Mansel's 
eyes rested on her husband her face assumed an anxious 
look. But, presuming that Colonel Mansel's position 




Harding sprang on the Bralimaii without warning. 
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entailed serious responsibility, Harding dismissed fur- 
ther speculation regarding his host's character with the 
estimate that he was of a strongly preoccupied disposi- 
tion, perhaps natural to a man forced to penetrate the 
wiles of a native court. 

Later, after a bath, a change of clothes, and an ex- 
cellent tiffin, the subject of Colonel MansePs reserve 
was introduced by Grace. She had led Harding to a 
se&t in the shade of a tree; but had barely mentioned 
Colonel M ansePs name when she turned impatiently to 
a gardener, who had crept up silently with the appar- 
ent object of trinmiing a flower border which manifestly 
did not require his attention. 

"Joo/ Be off!" she cried, emphasizing the order with 
a stamp of her foot. 

The gardener salaamed and moved away obediently. 

"That is the first word you learn here,'* she informed 
Harding, "and necessary when you can't turn your 
head without finding one of these creatures at your 
elbow. You feel they are spying on your very thoughts. 
But to return to Colonel M ansel. Did you notice any- 
thing peculiar about him?" 

"Why, I thought perhaps he was a trifle absent- 
minded," replied Harding. 

Grace withdrew into a pensive mood for some mo- 
ments, and at last spoke seriously with her eyes fixed 
downward. **If it were only that, it would not matter ; 
but Marion is dreadfully worried about him." 

"I am sorry to hear such news," remarked Harding 
sympathetically. "Won't you tell me more about it?** 

She looked up and searched his face penetratingly. 
"I know I can trust you. I know I can rely upon you 
to help me if I ask," 
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"You certainly can,*' he assured her. "I think I told 
you long ago there was nothing on earth — " 

** Yes,'* she interrupted ; "but that was in reference to 
another matter. This is to help my sister." 

^^Welly I shall also help your sister if I am able." 

'^es, that is what I told Marion when I urged her 
to write to you at Bombay and ask you to visit us here. 
I am afraid something dreadful is going to happen." 

"Why, are these people going to start a second In- 
dian Mutiny?" questioned Harding, with a note of 
anxiety on his part as the thought of the helplessness of 
his fellow countrywomen in such an event rushed upon 
his mind. 

"No, it's nothing of that kind ; but Pll tell you all we 
know," she proceeded to explain. "Sometime ago Col- 
onel Mansel began to take an interest in the occult power 
of the Brahmins. In that way he came in contact with 
a priest of the temple here called Krishna Bhatta. I 
have seen the man only once ; but he is so like a snake 
that you feel he might coil himself around your very 
life. He is so — so horribly unctuous and subtle." 

A shudder ran through her frame at the mere recol- 
lection of the man. Harding strove to reassure her with 
a pressure of his hand. 

"Well, what did Bhatta do to the Colonel?" he asked. 

"In the first place, Bhatta managed to gain a great 
influence over him," she replied. "And then it seems 
he used this influence to make Colonel Mansel a strong 
partizan of the Hindus against the Mohammedans at 
the court of the Maharaja. This has brought Colonel 
Mansel into discredit with the Viceroy. Yesterday he 
i^eceived a curt warning from the Political Secretary 
thxt further similar actions could not be overlooked. 
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We are afraid this Bhatta will eventually ruin Colonel 
M ansel. Marion sent for me to help her ; but what can 
I do among people like these?" she added with a hope- 
less gesture. "When we heard you were passing through 
India, I at once begged Marion to write to you." 

"I see," nodded Harding thoughtfully. "I'm glad I 
came, though it certainly looks a puzzling case. But, 
tell me, in what way does this Bhatta keep his hold over 
Colonel Mansel? He must exercise some power, money 
or something." 

"That is what we don't know. That is what I wish 
you to try and discover. All we do know is that Colonel 
Mansel goes at night to the temple, presmnably to meet 
this man Bhatta. That is very bad for an Englishman. 
If it were reported to Calcutta, Colonel Mansel would 
probably lose his position. It must be a mysterious in- 
fluence that draws him there, though neither Marion 
nor I can obtain a word from him about it. Can't you 
do something to help us, Bert?" 

Grace's appeal stirred Harding's sense of chivalry, as 
well as another sentiment regarding her personally. Of 
course, he was willing to render any assistance ; but here 
was a problem reaching into an entirely unfamiliar field, 
with a background of oriental things looming dark and 
sinister upon his imagination. His eyes traveled toward 
the native gardener pottering among the flowers, and 
beyond rested on a woman servant passing with a jangle 
of brass anklets. She instantly veiled her face in the 
light of his improper glance. That gave the keynote to 
everything, a veil drawn before the gaze of the secretly 
hated Occidental. 

"Well," he said at last, "I should think the first 
thing for me to do is to try and get into the Colonel's 
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confidence, and the way, I guess, will be to display a 
keen interest in the occult. If he thaws out, I shall 
probably discover what takes him to the temple, and 
the source of your snake man's influence over him. In 
the meantime keep your courage up, Grace, and rely 
upon it I won't leave you two women to fight this thing 
out alone. That's about all I know to say to you at 
present." 

That she put much faith in Harding's assurance 
might have been inferred from the lighter spirit she dis- 
played subsequently when instructing him in the Anglo- 
Indian game of badminton. 

But, in spite of Harding's diplomatic efforts. Colonel 
Mansel's confidence did not prove easy to gain. As far 
as hospitality went, he left nothing to be desired, and 
appeared to take pleasure in showing his guest the 
sights of Rahmabad, including a presentation to the 
Maharaja; but he studiously omitted the temple. And 
it was the temple, of course, that Harding wad most 
eager to inspect with the Colonel. Meanwhile he strove 
to brighten the spirits of the two women, and picked 
up a sufficient smattering of the philosophy of yoga to 
open fire with on the Colonel at the first appropriate 
opportunity. 

It came after Mrs. Miansel and her sister had retired 
for the night, leaving the two men to smoke on the 
veranda. Reclining in their cane chairs, the dark mass 
of the compound shrubbery was brilliantly illuminated 
by intermittent flashes of fireflies, strange birds hopped 
to the veranda and flapped away again, a jackal howled 
to his friends news of a feast that one hesitates to men- 
tion particularly, and from a shallow tank nearby rose 
H deafening chorus of frogs. The Colonel inadvertently 
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gave Harding the opening he sought by remarking that 
according to local belief the frogs were cursing the gods 
for not sending rain. 

"That's interesting," Harding promptly took up the 
subject. "For a long time Pve had a keen desire to get 
in close touch, with the folklore and mystic philosophy 
of the Orient. And, by the way, it's curious that I 
should recollect it just at this moment, but there was 
a swami I met in New York who spoke of the occult 
power of the Brahmins of Rahmabad. I presume, 
though, you have not cared to investigate it," he added 
with an apparent lack of design that was beautiful in 
its simplicity. 

But, though Harding waited expectantly. Colonel 
Mansel refused the cue. For several minutes the ends 
of both men's cheroots glowed a red hue. Presently 
Harding stirred slightly in his chair and spoke reflec- 
tively. 

"That swami was a wonderfully intelligent man. I 
must confess that before I met him I was skeptical of 
anything approaching the supernatural; but he gave 
one or two demonstrations that turned my mind in the 
opposite direction. I became eager to learn more." 

Again Harding paused, and under his breath ana- 
thematized the Colonel's double lock on his secret. But 
in a little while a short terse sentence escaped the 
Colonel's lips. 

"Better not !" 

Harding started, and became alert. ^^You said better 
not?" 

"Yes." 

"But why, may I ask?" 

"God knows I have reason enough!" came from the 
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Colonel's lips almost in a groan of anguish. ^^Leave it 
alone, Harding, if you value pecu^ of mind and the 
happiness of another who is dear to you.'' 

"But suppose I am willing to take the risk?*' per- 
sisted Harding. 

"I simply advise you to give it up." 

"Well," said Harding, as if his determination was 
fixed, "while I appreciate your advice, now that I'm 
here I guess I'll take that of the swami and find the 
greater light of Rahmabad." 

It was a chance remark:; but its effect on the Colonel 
was instantaneous. He sat up in his chair, turning 
quickly upon Harding. 

"Have you heard of the stone, then?" he questioned 
tensely. 

Harding had no previous idea that there was a pre- 
cious stone in the case ; but he guardedly led the Colonel 
to infer that the swami had mentioned it. 

"Its power and influence are wonderful, miraculous !" 
ejaculated the Colonel. "It seems to draw one irre- 
sistibly toward it." 

"Probably that is the feeling that inspires me now," 
remarked Harding. Though he understood the Hindus 
attributed supernatural powers, both good and evil, to 
precious stones, particularly rubies with black spots, he 
was surprised that a man like Colonel Mansel should 
yield his mental balance to a bit of scintillating carbon 
in possession of a band of tricksters. Yet, as his eyes 
strove to penetrate the blackness beyond the veranda, 
it seemed laden with that age oppressed weight which no 
European can explain, though it sinks into the very 
marrow of his bones. 

"If you really have decided to see the stone," said 
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the Colonel at last in measured accents, "I cannot pre- 
vent you ; but I warn you beforehand that you will not 
escape its influence. You will return to it again, I fear, 
to your misfortune.*' 

"As I said before, I am ready to take the risk," as- 
serted Harding. 

The Colonel regarded Harding steadily for a moment. 
"Would you care to see it now.f^" he asked. 

"I certainly would at any time." 

"Very well, let us go, then. Bhatta has been expect- 
ing me for several nights; but, as our evening dress is 
hardly appropriate, suppose we go in and change into 
something less conspicuous." 

In a little while both men reappeared suitably dressed 
for the venture. It had sunk in Harding's estimation 
to a mere exhibition of superstition on the Colonel's 
part. Having seen the stone, he thought it would be a 
fairly easy matter to dissipate whatever influence it 
held over the Colonel, and at the same time terminate 
that of Bhatta. The temple lay amid wide spreading 
banyan trees on the outskirts of the city, not far distant 
from the Residency. Harding had passed the temple 
in the daytime and knew its direction ; but in the dark- 
ness he kept close at the Colonel's side. As they went 
along the Colonel related somewhat of the stone's his- 
tory, how it had been in possession of the Brahmins for 
thousands of years, according to tradition having origi- 
nally descended from the gods, and according to a 
prophecy would at some period be reclaimed by them; 
all of which impressed Harding as a more or less in- 
teresting fairytale. 

It lasted until they reached the outer court of the 
temple, shrouded in profound silence. There the Colonel 
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bade Harding wait while he went in search of Bhatta. 
The Colonel was gone but a few minutes when he re- 
turned with a sheet draped figure bearing a torch. Of 
all the unprepossessing countenances a flame had ever 
illuminated, Harding reckoned Bhatta's as probably 
the most pronounced. It was certainly a mystery how 
the Colonel had come to be influenced by such a man, 
though extreme repulsiveness is well know to possess 
a fascinating attraction, as one might illustrate by any 
form of reptile. 

No words were passed among the three, Bhatta mere- 
ly leading the way noiselessly into the temple. The 
purpose of the torch was presently disclosed, in order 
to avoid the recumbent figures that seemed to have 
dropped down on the pavement wherever sleep had 
overtaken them and lay like corpses. Passing through 
a small inner court, Bhatta hung the torch on a bracket 
and entered a narrow passage. This terminated in a 
sliding stone dooi. Bhatta drew the door open and 
motioned the others to enter. 

Harding stood transfixed with amazement. He was 
too deeply impressed with the scene he beheld to take 
heed of the Colonel's actions, though he retained a vague 
impression afterward of his companion performing a 
low obeisance, with Bhatta's sinister figure hovering 
above him. As far as Harding has been able to explain, 
he found himself in a comparatively small circular 
chamber, the walls of which were paneled with some 
highly polished metal. 

In the center, seated on a pedestal, rose a figure of 
Brahma ; not the usual hideous image of that deity, but 
Brahma in his philosophical attribute of eternal medi- 
tation. The hands of the image were held together out- 
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ward with the palms upraised, and in them reposed 
what appeared to be a crystal casket containing a glis- 
tening white stone, or substance, which shone by its own 
power with a light that no diamond could produce. And 
from the casket shot a veritable rain of sparUike pro- 
jectiles, which spattered on the polished metal paneling 
of the chamber with noiseless but seemingly terrific 
force. Neither Harding's body, nor those of the Colonel 
or Bhatta, offered any resistance to the flashes, which 
passed through them with the speed of lightning. With 
the flashes there also appeared to emanate a subtle 
vapor from the casket, which charged the atmosphere 
and affected Harding with a peculiar sensation of physi- 
cal buoyancy. In a silence which was as that of a tomb 
the dazzling white light which could not be shut out by 
closing the eyes, the shower of sparks sweeping like 
meteorites from the heart of an eternal element, the 
crystal casket upheld by the imposing figure of the 
Hindu god, were little short of appalling. Harding did 
not deny to himself that he stood in the presence of a 
mystery that many besides the Colonel would have re- 
garded with superstitious awe. 

They had remained but a few seconds in the chamber, 
when Bhatta motioned them to withdraw. They de- 
parted from the temple in the same manner in which 
they had arrived, and without Bhatta condescending 
to exchange a word with Harding. It was in silence, 
too, that Harding tramped home beside the Colonel; 
for the infiuence of the Brahmins' stone remained with 
him, both as a mental problem and in a physical feeling 
that he had been temporarily charged with some ele- 
mental force. 
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When they reached the veranda^ the Colonel held out 
his hand to wish Harding good-night. 

"Well," he said, "you have seen the stone. Do you 
doubt its supernatural origin and power?" 

**At present," replied Harding, "I should hardly care 
to hazard an opinion. I will only say I have never 
witnessed anything like it before." 

When Harding reached his room, he flung himself into 
a chair to bring reason to bear on the situation. He was 
no longer surprised that a man like Colonel Mansel, 
devoid of scientific training, should be impressed to the 
▼ery depths of his being with the apparently magical 
p6wer of the stone enshrined in such a mysterious set- 
ting, and the hold that the Brahmins had gained over 
him by its possession. To his mind the phenomenon 
was, of course, capable of a perfectly natural explana- 
tion; but one that as yet he was not entirely able to 
fathom. Yet he must do so to keep his promise to 
Grace regarding the Colonel's position, and to satisfy 
an awakened scientific ambition. Gradually he formed 
a resolution. He must examine the stone more closely, 
and with no one else present to hinder his actions. He 
decided to make an attempt the following night. Rea- 
soning that until then little was to be gained by possibly 
unfounded speculations, he presently dropped off into 
sleep. 

As next morning Colonel Mansel evidently preferred 
avoiding any reference to the subject of the night, 
Harding felt that such reticence was best suited to his 
forthcoming plan. The Colonel might insist on accom- 
panying him, or offer objections to a proceeding that 
might appear like tempting vengeance from the crys- 
tallized power of the universe; but it was necessary to 
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take Grace partly into his secret. He found an excuse 
to detach her from the rest of the household, and used 
the word jao vigorously upon her maid, who evinced a 
disposition to jangle after them into the compound. 

"I guess you won't give away a word of what I'm 
going to tell you, Grace," he began. 

"You have found out something, then?" she ques- 
tioned eagerly in return. 

"Well, yes, something; but not all to my satisfaction. 
I believe I shall be able to clear the thing up and relieve 
your sister's mind regarding her husband ; but to do so 
I shall have to slip away secretly for a couple of hours 
to-night, and I had better borrow a native outfit. Cm 
you manage that for me?" 

"Yes, I can arrange that with my maid. But will you 
be in any danger?" she asked in a tone that told more 
of her feelings toward him than she had ever disclosed 
before. 

"I don't anticipate any ordinary danger," he replied, 
"though in case of accidents I may take my pistol 
along. But I want you to keep your sister and the Col- 
onel from gaining any idea of my purpose. I'm merely 
going to take a look at something in the temple ; but I'd 
just as soon no one but you knew of it. I expect to be 
back shortly after midnight, and hope to have made a 
discovery that for a day and a half will startle even the 
United States. 

Grace regarded him with wonder mingled with ad- 
miration. **iWon't you tell me more about it?" she 
begged. 

**Not just now; but I hope to do so to-morrow. Great 
Scott! I may have chanced upon — But it's too soon 
to talk yet.^ 



» 
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That evening the sun fell a blood red disk into a bank 
of purple cloud slowly creeping above the horizon, and 
purple became the dominant tone tingeing all things in 
the unendurably oppressive atmosphere. Currents of 
hot air drifted about aimlessly, carrying with them lit- 
tle whirlwinds of dust. Human beings, animals, and 
plants drooped with exhaustion. Only the frogs in the 
tank gave vocal expression to their feelings, presum- 
ably still hurling anathema at the gods. Perhaps the 
gods had heard, and were gathering the elements to try 
and drown the frogs. The idea prevailed that the frogs 
would then chuckle hugely, because that was just what 
they wanted. 

At dinner conversation flagged, being chiefly devoted 
to the utter worthlessness of punka boys. Mrs. Mansel 
and her sister retired early to their rooms and the Colo- 
nel fell into a feverish doze on the veranda. At last he 
woke to the discovery of Harding's absence. 

"Boy," he shouted to a passing khitmutgar, "where 
is Harding Sahib?*' 

"Harding Sahib took his gun and has gone to drive 
away the jackals that disturb his rest," replied the man 
servant. 

"H'm!" mused the Colonel. "He might as well try 
to drive away the mosquitoes." 

Like, a shadow the khitmutgar slunk away into the 
darkness of the compound. "That was a narrow shave," 
muttered the khitmutgar in plain English, when he 
gained the road outside the compound. 

In such guise Harding picked his way to the temple. 
More by luck than the service of his eyes he avoided 
stumbling over the sleeping Brahmins, and reached the 
narrow passage leading to the sanctuary of the god. 
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His hand trembled as he groped along the side wall, 
not from fear, but with deeply stirred emotion. If the 
theory formed in his mind that the stone of the Brah- 
mins should prove to be even partly composed of a 
powerful radioactive element, known to exist, but of 
which not an atom had been seen in pure form, then the 
scientific discovery of the hour was his. 

He drew open the door to behold the same phenom- 
ena, the white light gleaming in the crystal casket and 
the discharge of electric flashes upon the polished metal 
surface of the chamber. He paused a moment to sur- 
vey the scene, more marvelous to his scientific under- 
standing than to any lay witness. One step in advance 
of recent discoveries in the field of radio-activity, and 
the dream of the old alchemists — the transmutation of 
metals, even the elixir of life, or, as we put it, the 
source of life — ^might be revealed. Was that discovery 
reserved for him in the Temple of Brahma? He moved 
toward the outstretched hands of the image, and was 
startled by a sudden rumble of thunder. It seemed like 
a supernatural warning; but he quickly tossed the feel- 
ing aside. 

A stealthy footfall caused him to turn. He found 
Bhatta confronting him, with malice in his eyes and a 
snakelike blade held threateningly. Harding did not 
wait for developments. He sprang upon the Brahmin, 
grasping the dagger wrist with one hand, and seizing 
Bhatta's throat with the other to prevent a cry for 
assistance. Thus the two dropped to the floor, and 
rolled over in a deadly struggle. Within the room the 
torrent of sparks continued to splash upon the walls, 
while thunder crashed overhead. Somehow Harding 
at Ictst found himself on top of Bhatta, and managed 
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to wrench the dagger from his grasp. He tossed it with 
a clatter on the pavement. Then seizing Bhatta's tur- 
ban, Harding bound the Brahmin securely and gagged 
his mouth. He sprang to his feet and quickly unwound 
his own turban. This he wrapped around the crystal 
casket in the form of a sling. Then he fled. 

It was probably due to the sheets of rain and the fury 
of the storm that he managed to escape from the temple 
without being intercepted. But he soon foimd he was 
in far greater danger from the elements. Flashes of 
pale blue lightning darted from the pall of cloud over- 
head, striking the groimd all around his splashing, 
stumbling feet. It blinded his eyes and drove him in a 
bewildered zigzag course. He fell to the groimd once, 
presumably by accident ; otherwise this story would not 
have been written. 

How he reached the Residency compound remained a 
mystery. He had barely struggled in through the gate, 
when he saw with consternation Grace hastening toward 
him. He shouted and waved her back; but in the tu- 
mult of things she either did not perceive or was heed- 
less of his warning. A sheet of electric flame suddenly 
enveloped him. He might still have risked destruction 
in the desire to hold to his prize; but he was fearful 
of the imminent peril to Grace. He threw back his 
hand and hurled the casket from him. It disentang^led 
itself from the folds of the turban, described a scintillat- 
ing arc of phosphorescent light in the darkness, and 
fell with a splintering crash on a rock. Harding cast- 
ing a backward glance over his shoulder as he swept 
Grace out of danger, saw what seemed to be all the 
stars in the universe collide and fly upward. At safer 




He swept Grace out of danger. 
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distance it would have been a most interesting electrical 
display. 

Exhausted and drenched to the skin, he was com- 
pelled to put off explanations for the time being to seek 
his room. During the night the first burst of the mon- 
soon passed over, and temporary peace among the ele- 
ments was restored. 

In spite of his experience, Harding was up at daj- 
break searching in the vicinity of the bursting of the 
crystal casket. What he found there he produced at 
breakfast in the form of a nugget of lead. 

"There is your supernatural stone. Colonel,'' he said ; 
"at least, the only part I could find that is left of it 
in one form." 

**Good Heavens !" exclaimed the Colonel with amaze- 
ment. "What on earth do you mean, Harding?" 

Harding briefly told his adventure, and the double 
motive that prompted him to the attempt. "But for 
that thunderstorm last night," he further explained, 
**we might have retained possession of the most power- 
ful radioactive element imagined by science. Whatever 
may have been its origin, the prophecy about it came 
true. The gods or forces of Nature reclaimed their 
own the moment the crystal casket was shattered. A 
radioactive element, being a strong conductor of elec- 
tricity, would naturally attract lightning. The won- 
der is I escaped." 

When all had gathered around the nugget a curious 
sign was found traced in the lead. It took the form of 
the swastika or fylfot. 

"The Hindu sign of eternity," explained the Colonel. 

"Then we will call the element Etemum X," said 
Harding; "for its vapor bore a shade distinct from 
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known radioactive bodies. Though it escaped us, it 
still exists, and we may take the credit of discovery. 
And now, Grace,'* he turned to her, "it's for you to say 
how you would like the nugget set as a souvenir of 
our — " 

"I think,'* she suggested significantly, "we had better 
discuss that later." 

"True, I guess that would be better. Colonel," he 
addressed his host. "It seems to me that what you 
need is relief from this atmosphere. How would it do 
to apply for leave of absence and come with Grace and 
— ^I mean take Mrs. Mansel on a trip to the Philippines? 
At any rate I can guarantee you a good time there." 

The Colonel's face wore an expression of intense re- 
lief. "Yes," he said, "that is what I require. I have 
known other men affected in the same way who have 
stayed too long in this country. It's best not to dabble 
in things you don't imderstand. Fortunately you did 
understand in this case." He stretched out his hand to 
grasp Harding's. "I owe you more than thanks for 
dispelling a cldud which hung over me." 

"Just put it down to a course in natural science and 
chemistry at the university," replied Harding. **That's 
all there is to it. Colonel, except a great stroke of luck 
for me." 

When he said this he happened to be looking at 

Gracei 
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THE WHITE LORD OF KRISH- 

NABAD 

PERHAPS Govind Mitra, the old Brahmin, can 
explain this matter, but it remains incompre- 
hensible<to the former Miss Carlton of Balti- 
more, to her traveling companion, Mrs. Banks, and also 
to Spencer, at one time American Vice-Consul at Bom- 
bay. It began shortly after Miss Carlton had landed 
on ^^India's mystic shore." Being in need of assistance 
she naturally sought the American Consulate. There 
a portly babu (clerk) conducted her to the airy office 
of Spencer, the young Vice-Consul, to whose duties 
was attached that of straightening out the difficulties 
of his traveling fellow citizens. 

"Mr. Spencer, I believe," began Miss Carlton* 

Spencer bowed and invited the two ladies to com- 
fortable cane chairs. Then he smiled pleasantly, for 
it was some time since such a typically fresh American 
girl had crossed the threshold of his office. Subcon- 
sciously she recalled to mind an Easter parade on Fifth 
Avenue, which was far removed from the pale if not 
sallow procession of faces he met nightly at the band 
stand. One hot season in the plains will fade the rose 
tints from any complexion. Therefore he was all de- 
sire to assist her in recovering lost baggage, negotiating 
a draft, or any one of the usual tribulations of tourists. 

"Now, what is it I can do for you?" he requested. 

"Well," she explained, "it is not a very difficult mat- 
ter. We wish to visit Krishnabad, and we have been 
told that as it is a native state it would be advisable to 
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obtain a letter of introduction from our consul to the 
Raja. We should then be given better attention.'* 

"Krishnabad !*' vaguely repeated Spencer. "Krish- 
nabad! Pardon me, but may I ask why you wish to 
visit Krishnabad?" 

"Is it not an interesting place?'* 

**Why, from what I have heard I should say it was 
rather the reverse. You see, Krishnabad lies away 
off the main line of travel in the Indian Desert. I 
guess it may possess the average temple and palace at- 
tractions, but you can undoubtedly see much finer at 
Jeypur and Agra without encountering so much physi- 
cal discomfort. I am afraid you would find the accom- 
modation for travelers at Krishnabad pretty much in 
the nature of roughing it.** 

She shot at him a challenging smile from under the 
broad brim of her hat. 

"I can assure you we don't expect to find a Grand 
Hotel at Krishnabad,'* she remarked. "Besides I have 
roughed it before in our West.** 

"I understand,** he inclined his head slightly, as he 
observed the athletic pose of her figure. "For all that 
I should advise you to cut out Krishnabad. It really 
isn*t worth the extra discomfort, unless you have some 
special reason for visiting it.'* 

Miss Carlton turned her eyes toward her companion, 
exchanged a mute signal, and nodded. 

"Well, we have a particular reason. We wish to see 
the Greco-Buddhist rock sculptures at Krishnabad. I 
have made a study of Greek sculptures and would like 
to trace its influence on Hindu art. Have you not 
heard of the rock sculptures at Krishnabad?** 

Spencer's brow grew a trifle puzzled. He certainly 
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had never heard of the rock sculptures of Krishnabad, 
but hesitated to display his ignorance before a fellow 
countrywoman who had just set foot in a land upon 
which he was presumed to be well informed. Had she 
tackled him on indigo or rice the case would have been 
different, but rock sculptures do not figure conspicu- 
ously in consular reports. He reached for a bulky 
volume of indexed general data on India, and turned up 
Greco-Buddhist sculptures. He found it was quite a 
lengthy subject, that there were fine collections of 
Greco-Buddhist relics in the museums of Lahore and 
Calcutta, and that among the places where such had 
been discovered those of Krishnabad were disputed. 
Fortified by this authority he ventured to suggest how 
much better it would be to look over the relics in the 
museums. 

"But, persisted Miss Carlton, "it is to satisfy our- 
selves on the disputed point that we wish to visit Krish- 
nabad. We believe that as Krishnabad lay in the path 
of the Greek invasion it is more than probable the rock 
sculptures there are of that origin." 

Spencer felt that his most attractive young visitor 
was far too well posted on ancient history as applied 
to rock sculptures for him to prolong the contest with 
much hope of success. Still, without any definite rea- 
son, other perhaps than the remoteness and discomfort 
of Krishnabad, he was adverse to their plan. He was 
trying to think of some other point to urge when, 
glancing over his shoulder, he caught sight of a native 
clerk standing in an aperture with reed screen drawn 
partly aside. 

"What do you want?'* he demanded, tersely. 
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"Did not the consul sahib call?*' the Native ques- 
tioned. 

"You know I didn't," retorted Spencer. "Jao!" (Be 
off!) 

The Native slipped away and Spencer turned again 
to his visitors. 

"You never can tell what these people are up to," 
he remarked. "Night and day they are always within 
earshot. But to come back to your trip to Krishnabad." 

"Of course," said Miss Carleton, in a decisive man- 
ner. "If you do not care to give us the letter we must 
manage without it, as we intend to go to Krishnabad." 

Spencer sat back in his chair before replying. Some- 
how he was against their visiting Krishnabad, but he 
understood the character of his countrywomen suffi- 
ciently to know that the reason for drawing them from 
a set purpose must be a stronger one than mere physical 
discomfort. And In this case he was not in possession 
of any serious deterrent facts. The district of Krish- 
nabad was in a fairly pacific condition, and American 
women had traveled in safety to far more remote places. 
But premonitions seem to float in the Indian atmosphere. 

"Well," he said, at last, "of course you shall have 
the letter. I guess there is no reason why you should 
not go to Krishnabad." 

So he wrote the letter on official note paper, re- 
questing the far-famed hospitality and courtesy of his 
Highness, the Raja, on behalf of Miss Carlton and her 
traveling companion. In reality this merely signified 
the privilege to view such sights as there might be in 
Krishnabad, and to pay for the best accommodation 
obtainable. 

"It's just as well to be careful," he remarked, as he 
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handed Miss Carlton the letter. ^^I have not heard of 
any political unrest in Krishnabad, but I wouldn't 
stay there longer than necessary. It's a bit out of the 
way, you see, with the nearest British official at some 
distance. Suppose you wire me when you leave so that 
I may know you are all right." 

"Oh, we can take care of ourselves," replied Miss 
Carlton confidently. 

"Yes, I know, but I'd like to have your decision on 
the — er — the Greco — " 

"Buddhist," she added. 

"Yes, Buddhist-Greco sculptures.*' 

Miss Carlton smiled at his hazy inversion of the 
term, and promised to wire their opinion. 

"By the way," he asked, "have you a trustworthy 
servant?" 

"Oh, yes, I think so. We have secured one who has 
given satisfaction to some other American tourists." 

"Good ! And be sure you take plenty of wraps along. 
It gets pretty cold at night in January up country." 

Miss Carlton and her companion had risen to leave 
,when Spencer was prompted to offer a souvenir of their 
call at the consulate. As he rose also, he put out his 
hand and took from his desk a miniature gilded stone 
image with the body of a man and the head of an ele- 
phant. He offered it to Miss Carlton. 

"As you are interested in sculptures please accept 
this as a talisman of good luck." 

**What a queer little figure !" she exclaimed, evidently 
pleased with the gift. "Thank you so much." 

"Not at all," he protested. "I don't know much 
about it, except that it's called Ganesha. It was given 
to me by an old Brahmin, Govind Mitra, in return for 
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getting his son out of some trouble. I believe the image 
is held to possess some mysterious influence. In this 
case let us hope it will help you to a pleasant trip 
through India, and a safe return to the United States. 
Good-by,'* he shook hands, "and don't forget to wire 
me in a few days when you leave Krishnabad." 

He watched the retreating forms of Miss Carlton and 
her companion with head bent pensively and hands 
thrust deep in his pockets. 

"Couldn't prevent their going to that place," he 
spoke to himself. "Neither is there any definite reason 
against it, but — somehow — I'd just as soon they had 
decided to cut out Krishnabad." 

From Bombay north to Rampur Junction there is 
nothing to be said of Miss Carlton's trip, except that 
if Indian main line passenger comforts are not what 
they might be, they are a wonderful improvement on 
conditions not so long past. Peradventure some day 
you will not have to carry your bedding along, and din- 
ing cars will be a reality. But from Rampur Junction 
on into the Indian Desert by a branch line Spencer's 
prophecy of roughing it began to be fulfilled. Hour 
after hour the cars jolted and bumped over an arid 
plain, dust sifted in through the rattling windows, while 
the tinted panes gave to the parched landscape a sub- 
arctic appearance not in keeping with the noonday 
temperature. 

At long intervals the train crawled into wayside sta- 
tions, and then there was a riot of color and tongues. 
The third class became the object of attack by fierce- 
whiskered, swashbuckling-looking fellows, in brilliant 
turbans, fat white-robed babus, and lean hungry-ap- 
pearing peasants, whose spindle props of limbs seemed 
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incapable of supporting the light burden of their pos- 
sessions. When the train moved on women screamed, 
children yelled, dogs howled, and frightful maledictions 
rose from the throats of those for whom there was ap- 
parently no room on the "tee-rain." Miss Carlton and 
her companion felt sure the next one would be carried 
by assault, but where the people came from, or what 
they subsisted on, in that inhospitable region, remained 
to occupy their attention in an otherwise tedious jour- 
ney. 

At last toward sunset the train jolted into the sta- 
tion of Krishnabad. On alighting, the two Americans 
women could see along a white stretch of sandy road 
for perhaps a mile to a collection of white-washed mud 
dwellings backed up against the foot of a precipitous 
rock. Perched on the rock, and viewing the plain with 
defiance, the age-worn battlements of the palace stood 
out against the pale blue sky. Mud dwellings, rock, 
and palace were all bathed a golden rose as the red 
ball of the sim drew near the horizon. 

They had telegraphed ahead for accommodation at 
the dak bungalow (traveler's rest), and a hack in the 
shape of a queer two-wheeled cart with faded embroi- 
dered curtains and a gilt fringed canopy was waiting. 
Such style as it had formerly possessed was further 
diminished by its being attached for the most part with 
string to an unkempt pony. As there remained time 
before darkness set in for a first glimpse of the rock 
sculptures. Miss Carlton gave directions to be taken to 
that spot. They had struggled into the body of the 
cart, but the driver seemed to hesitate before climbing 
to his perch just over the horse's tail. 

"What are you waiting for?" demanded Miss Carlton. 
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"Mem sahib,'' replied the driver. "It is for the 
White Lord." 

"What White Lord?'* questioned Miss Carlton, 
glancing around. "I don't see any white man.^ 

"Neither do I," acquiesced her companion. 

"Go on at once," ordiered Miss Carlton, **No other 
white person got off the train with us." 

The driver grunted as he whipped up the pony, dis- 
entangled his outfit from a string of camels, and plunged 
into a whirling cloud of dust. When they shook off 
the dust cloud they had drawn near to the towering 
rock now suffused a deep purple with the rapidly change 
ing shades of oncoming night. Presently the driver 
pulled up before the sculptured f a9ade of a rock temple, 
its interior of massive columns sinking away into the 
obscurity of darkness. The sculptures of the fa9ade 
looked down fantastically, among them figures of Gane- 
sha, the elephant divinity. Whether Ganesha would 
have decided the question of Greco-Buddhist origin to 
Miss Carlton's satisfaction must be left doubtful, for the 
driver protested that the place was haunted by evil 
spirits after dark and even the unkempt pony seemed 
nervous. By daylight and with a guide provided by the 
Raja's courtesy the sculptures could be examined more 
thoroughly. But Ganesha was working along different 
lines, as was to be proved by daylight. In the meantime 
the cart had been driven off at a rattling pace. Skirt- 
ing the city, enveloped in the pungent smoke and chill 
blue mist of nightfall, the cart was finally jerked into a 
flagged courtyard, about whose sides were grouped 
ruinous buildings which seemed of vast extent. 

What place is this?" questioned Miss Carlton, sur- 
veying the scene with wonder mixed with uncertainty. 
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^^This, mem sahib, is the dak bungalow. It was once 
a palace, so your ladyships will be very comfortable 
here.*' 

Then he went and banged on a door, while Miss Carl- 
ton and her companion expressed their doubt about the 
promise of comfort. At any rate the American lady- 
ships did not feel inclined to apply the term cozy to a 
few acres of crumbling walls and roofs. Presently the 
door was opened by the khansamah (keeper), a totter- 
ing gray-bearded old man, holding a lantern. He led 
his guests into the great hall which had probably been 
at one time an audience chamber. But a table and 
chairs in the center had transformed it into about as 
appropriate a dining room for lone travelers as the 
Concourse of the Grand Central, minus the illumina- 
tions. Adjoining this the khansamah pointed out an- 
other cavern-like chamber for a sleeping-room, with 
more halls leading into black uncertainty beyond. By 
daylight the ornate roof carving might have been a 
subject for admiration, but with the chill air drifting 
in through the delicate marble fretwork of the windows, 
to cast dancing shadows from spluttering candles, the 
place seemed to possess a mausoleum atmosphere. It 
was then the discovery was made that the faithful man- 
servant had disappeared, had in fact not been seen 
since they left the railway station. 

"Well, we have plenty of room at any rate," re- 
marked Miss Carlton, t^ith an effort to be cheerful. 

"I hope we shall not be compelled to spend another 
night in this place," replied Mrs. Banks with a shiver. 

The actions of the old. khansamah next drew their 
attention. In laying the table he had set three places. 
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**You have some one else staying here, then?" inter- 
rogated Miss Carlton. 

The old man raised his bushy eyebrows in mild sur- 
prise, 

"For the White Lord, mem sahib." 

"The White Lord! What White Lord?'' she further 
questioned, as she recalled the incident on leaving the 
railway station. 

But the khansamah's English could not apparently 
run to further explanation. Muttering in an undertone 
he tottered away into the unknown for the supper 
dishes. Miss Carlton and her companion stared at 
each other. 

**The White Lord, whoever he is, seems to be a very 
intangible kind of person,*' remarked Miss Carlton. 

Mrs. Banks surveyed the illimitable dark spaces ask- 
ance. 

**I am beginning to think," she said, "that young 
Mr. Spencer was right when he advised us not to come 
here. I really wish we had gone on to Jeypur instead." 

"Then we should have missed a real touch of Indian 
atmosphere," returned Miss Carlton. "It isn't every 
tourist that can say she has slept in a Hindu palace." 

Mrs. Banks looked as if she would much rather forego 
the privilege. 

Presently the khansamah re-entered with the inevit- 
able fowl, and an insipid vegetable supposed to be 
specially tasteful to the Anglo-Saxon palate. The two 
women watched curiously for the appearance of the 
White Lord, but if visible to the khansamah he 
was not so to the other guests. At any .rate he did 
not seem to appreciate the fare which remained un- 
touched on his plate. 
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"I suppose he must be a ghost,'* said Miss Carlton^ 
when the two women had retired to their sleeping apart- 
ment. '^Don't you remember some one on the steamer 
told us every dak bungalow had its particular ghost." 

"My dear girl," protested Mrs. Banks. "How can 
you suggest such a thing?" 

'^Well, if we must associate with a ghost," responded 
Miss Carlton, "I'm glad he is one of our own race, and 
seems to be a gentleman from the respect paid to him. 
But I'm really curious about the White Lord. What 
did he do, or what happened during his life, to send 
him to meet travelers at the railway station, and to 
dine with them afterwards in silent and invisible state?" 

Mrs. Banks was clearly adverse to discussing the 
subject. From an intelligent point of view she did not 
believe in ghosts, but if she could have done so there 
would certainly have been no more likely spot for a 
manifestation than the chill and gloomy halls of a 
Hindu palace given over to the entirely too spacious 
requirements of a traveler's rest. 

But the two women soon discovered that rest was not 
to be won easily in spite of their fatigue. As it was a 
case of camping on the cane settees which served the 
purpose of beds, and the damp air from without grew 
hourly colder, they decided to maintain their traveling 
costumes. When the shufiling of the old khansamah's 
feet died away, an appalling stillness succeeded. The 
slightest sound was magnified a hundred fold. It seem- 
ed possible to hear the very air drifting in through the 
fretwork tracery of the windows. Imagination began 
to play upon the scene, and to picture what might have 
been, what might stiU be in the adjacent halls and gal- 
leries bathed in impenetrable blackness. Was that the 
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patter of rain drops? No, it was a clear night* Did 
not that sound like the echo of a door slammed to by 
a gust of wind? There was no current of air of such 
violence stirring. To divert their minds from such rest- 
less thoughts, the two women made an effort to discuss 
their main object in Krishnabad, but their voices re- 
turned upon their ears with a disturbing effect. A 
jackal that came and howled in the courtyard touched 
a note of reality that was almost reassuring. The cry 
of the beast was in a sense a human contrast to those 
silent whispering walls, and possibly had some influence 
upon their finally dropping into sleep. Then it was 
oblivion, until both women started up suddenly to stare 
in mutual wonder upon the form of Spencer, the young 
vice-consul. 

"Why ! — Good Heavens ! — ^How?'* — began Miss Carl- 
ton with newly awakened vagueness. 

The figure made a gesture of silence, and moving a 
few steps, turned and beckoned the two women to follow. 

As they rose they glanced into the audience hall 
which had served the purpose of their dining-room, and 
beheld a scene which boded ill for their safety. Three 
dark figures, nude to the waist, with shaven heads, top- 
nots looped over their ears, and caste marks on their 
foreheads which gave to their features a demoniacal 
expression, had seized and apparently gagged the old 
khansamah. While one of the men stood aside with a 
strip of cloth in his hand, the other two were engaged 
in binding the old khansamah to the table with his tur- 
ban. No words were spoken, but the silence and swift- 
ness of their actions were eloquent. 

The two women were hesitating over what course to 
adopt, when the impatient gestures, and earnest, almost 
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pleading expression on the young vice-consuPs face 
formed their decision. The peril was evidently of a 
nature to hasten from. So they stole noiselessly but 
quickly after him into the unknown recess of the palace. 
But at any rate it seemed familiar to Spencer. After 
twisting in and out through halls and passages, he led 
them through a tangled weed-grown garden to a ruined 
gate. Then they found themselves on the highroad 
leading to the railway station. Spencer kept on ahead 
with a pale yellow moon lighting their path. They 
seemed to pass over the level stretch of sand at a faster 
pace than they had traversed it some hours before in 
the cart, and reached the railway station feeling they 
had escaped from a danger made twice awesome by 
being unknown to all former experience. Their eyes 
fell upon the glint of the steel rails as a security binding 
them to their own civilization. Then they sank down 
on a bench to wonder vaguely what had become of the 
young vice-consul, who, after reaching the station, had 
disappeared. 

An hour later when the Native station master came 
to open his office for an early morning train, he seemed 
to regard it as nothing strange that two mem sahibs 
should be seated close together on the platform bench. 
Their usual ways were so far beyond his comprehension, 
that where their customary habits began or ended was 
hardly worth consideration. 

At last in the gray blue tint of early dawn the head- 
lights of a train gleamed in the distance, shone too 
in the mem sahib's spirits. It wasn't likely to prove 
much of a train, but any string of cars jerked along by 
a locomotive was better than a Hindii palace masque- 
rading as a traveler's rest. Presently it rumbled into 
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the station, Miss Carlton and her companion luckily 
found a vacant compartment, and before the crawling 
pace of full speed was attained, had cast themselves on- 
to the leather bunks in a state of exhaustion. When 
they awoke, the train had left Erishnabad many hours 
behind, and they were again approaching Rampur Junc- 
tion. By the time they had made the best toilette at 
command, the train had pulled into the station. On 
stepping to the platform almost the first person on whom 
their eyes fell was Spencer. At first glance his features 
seemed to wear an anxious expression, but on recogniz- 
ing them it changed spontaneously to relief. 

*Well," he exclaimed, "I'm mi^ty glad to see you've 
got away all right from Krishnabad." 

Miss Carlton returned his look with one of feeling. 

"You cannot imagine how grateful we are to you for 
our escape," she said. "But for you we cannot think 
what might have happened, though it's a puzzle to know 
what became of you after reaching the Krishnabad rail- 
way station. We did not see you board the train." 

**Grateful to me for your escape!" exclaimed Spen- 
cer. '^Erishnabad station ! Why, I have never been at 
Erishnabad station in my life." 

Miss Carlton stared from Spencer's face to that of 
her companion in wonder. 

**Not at the Erishnabad station?" she repeated. 
"Then do you mean to say you did not help us to escape 
from that horrible dak bungalow?" 

Spencer looked as much surprised as his two fellow 
countrywomen. 

"I can only say," he went on, "that I have never set 
foot in Erishnabad, though I'll admit I was headed there 
now as fast as I could travel, on your account." 
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"Well," gasped Miss Carlton. "I simply don't know 
what to make of it." 

"The fact is," explained Spencer, "after you left 
Bombay, that old Brahmin I spoke of, Govind Mitra, 
turned up. He seemed to know I had given you the lit-« 
tie image of Ganesha, and of your trip to Krishnabad. 
Whether he got all that from one of my clerks, I can't 
say, but anyway he warned me you would encounter 
great danger from a band of Dacoits recently formed in 
Krishnabad. They make it part of a religious code to 
prey upon travelers. Naturally I was fri^tfully anx- 
ious. As the chance of reaching you with a telegram 
in a Native state was doubtful, I did the best thing I 
could think of by coming on myself." 

"And do you mean to say," persisted Miss Carlton, 
**that you did not show us the way out of that half- 
ruined palace, when — ^when the Dacoits — ^I suppose that 
is what they were — ^had attacked the old keeper?" 

Spencer shook his head as he led them toward the 
refreshment room. 

*^No, though I might wish to have done so, I can 
certainly prove an alibi. At the time, I was coming up 
from Bombay in the train, and there were a couple of 
men I know well in my compartment. But as I said 
before I was frightfully anxious on your account. Now 
I think of it, though, old Govind Mitra insisted on giv- 
ing me another of those weird little images and said he 
would do something in the way of a warning that was 
better than our wire messages. I didn't of course set 
any faith In him, but Govind Mitra does seem to know 
things, and he may have had something to do with your 
fortunate illusion. But there's the tiiBn bell, which it 
now the thing of importance." 
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Over tiffin Miss Carlton related their adventure in de- 
tail, being still unable to satisfy herself regarding Spen- 
cer's part. 

"Well," he asked. "Have you still got that little im- 
age?" 

"Oh, yes," she replied, producing and setting it on 
the table. "I must have snatched up my hand bag when 
we ran from the dak bungalow. Fortunately, too, we 
had left most of our baggage at the station." 

And here is mine," he said, placing his beside hers. 
Now, it seems to me," he added, regarding her with 
an earnest look, "that we ought to go back to Bombay 
and ask Grovind Mitra what the pair signify. He's a 
wonderfully wise old chap, is Govind Mitra. Besides, 
I've found out there are rock sculptures down there 
away ahead of those at Krishnabad. What do you 
say?" 

He seemed to hang on her answer with quite intense 
interest. Miss Carlton glanced toward her companion 
and apparently gathered encouragement. 

"Yes," she nodded. "I — ^I think it would be a good 
plan to follow your suggestion. Besides, I am curious 
to meet Govind Mitra." 

"Grood!" ejaculated Spencer. "There's the down 
mail coming in now. Let's go and hunt up Grovind 
Mitra.»> 
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FORCE MERCURIAL 

A MAN out West once remarked that when he Was 
handed a Chinese laundry ticket, he felt that 
he was somehow linked up with a murder. This 
story has nothing to do with Chinese laundry tickets; 
but the man out West pretty well expressed the idea 
that at whatever point you touch the Orient or the 
Oriental, consciously or unconsciously, you are close to 
some kind of mystery. 

For example, when Lloyd Harrison, formerly in- 
structor of physics at Yale, accepted the position of 
tutor to the young Raja of Kolhari, he did not imagine 
the grimly subtle intrigue in which it was involved. 
Rather, while he sat in the tonga being hauled up the 
Western Ghats (mountain range) of India, he was in 
a mood to admire the wild, romantic scenery, and in- 
clined to be indulgent of a people that manifested a 
simple nature by the use of their bullocks' tails in lieu of 
driving reins. He regarded his forthcoming residence 
at Kolhari merely as an interesting and profitable ex- 
perience. 

Kolhari certainly proved of interest. It was the 
capital of a Maratha native State, perched high in a 
fastness of the hills, and gathered at the foot of a basalt 
rock, from the top of which the time scarred battle- 
mented walls frowned defiantly. It was an ideal aery 
for a freebooter clan, which indeed had been the trade 
of the Kolharis for centuries before the British came 
with their absurd ideas of law and order. At least 
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so thought the Kolharis, and they loved not the British 
in consequence. Fortunately, before that untoward 
period came, the royal family had stowed away a 
goodly provision of ill gotten plunder, — ^treasure chests 
of gold and jewels securely reposing in some rock hewn 
vault, — so that they were able to watch and wait for 
the time when the British Raj would pass away, and 
then — But that is rather anticipating matters. 

As to the citizens of Kolhari, while the men impressed 
Harrison as a wiry, active, treacherous looking crew, 
the women, who scorned the veil of the Mohammedan 
conqueror in other Indian parts, seemed to possess the 
additional grace of an independent spirit. Very pretty 
and picturesque they looked, as with fluttering, bright 
colored garments they swept laughing and chattering 
through the main bazaar. But there was also something 
in their bearing that conveyed the impression that they 
had not forgotten how their feminine ancestors had 
fought like tigresses in defense of those ancient battle- 
mented walls. 

Harrison's first call was on the Prime Minister, a 
wizened, shriveled up old Brahmin, almost concealed 
by a huge turban, but with eyes keen and piercing 
enough to suggest several years of scheming ahead. In 
a thin, cracked voice he welcomed Harrison with a show 
of much deference, and proceeded to explain somewhat 
of the situation in Kolhari. 

"The Talentship will be pleased to know," informed 
the Minister, **that the State is at present ruled over by 
the Rani. Her Highness Phulazadi Bai (Lady Bom of 
a Flower) married the late Raja when he was almost a 
dead man, in order to prevent succession to the throne 
falling into the hands of those accursed — the Gifted 
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One will pardon a slip of the tongue. The Mohamme- 
dans had drifted into my mind. Never would I speak of 
the Godsent British Raj in such terms. The 
late Raja left no children, and, according to our 
law, his marriage enabled the widow to adopt 
an heir, and so prolong the succession without in- 
terference of strangers. That was by my advice. 
This her Highness did in the person of the young Baba 
Kanoji Sahib, the Rani occupying the office of regent 
during his minority. Of the wisdom of her choice, your 
Scholarship, as the beloved youth's instructor, will have 
opportunity to judge. It was by the Rani's desire you 
were sent for; I am but the shadow of her authority. 
If the Endowed Talentship pleases, I shall now present 
him to the young Prince." 

The Endowed Talentship, in the person of Harrison 
was pleased to assent, and the Minister proceeded to 
act as guide through one court and hall after another, 
in seemingly endless succession. Presently an armed 
retainer striding in advance drew aside a curtain, and 
the Minister, removing his slippers, motioned Harrison 
to enter. Harrison found himself in a shaded chamber, 
bare of furniture except for a richly draped cou(Jh 
throne. On the throne sat cross legged a pale, sickly 
looking boy. Whether it was from his garments stiff 
with gold embroidery, or the weight of jewels blazing 
in his turban, he seemed to be oppressed with an over- 
load of royalty. The usual bearers were grouped obse- 
quiously on each side of the throne, and, squatting on 
the inlaid stone floor before it, a storyteller was ineffec- 
tually trying to hold the young Prince's attention. 

At Harrison's entrance the boy looked up, and just 
the flicker of a smile perhaps indicated pleasure at some- 
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thing new in his monotonous existence. In a piping 
voice the Minister ran off a long string of names and 
titles, enough to give the average American boy a night- 
mare trying to recollect his individuality. The Minister 
then presented Harrison with an equally long train of 
compliments, and the ceremony of introduction was 
over. Harrison walked frankly up to the young Prince, 
and, through the Minister as interpreter, made an effort 
to win his royal pupil's confidence. 

"I feel sure we shall get along well together," began 
Harrison. 

The Minister mumbled what may or may not have 
been a translation, and presently returned what prob- 
ably suited his mind as a fitting response. 

^^His Highness thanks you for coming, hopes you 
will enjoy your visit, and that you will carry pleasant 
recollections of Kolhari back to your own country." 

Harrison glanced at the Minister with the idea that 
the words were intended to bear special significance; 
but, meeting complete impenetrability on the other's 
crabbed expression, tried again to reach the young 
Prince's understanding. Failing as before, he allowed 
the Minister to do all the talking, which in the end 
amoimted to no more than high flown compliments. 
Presently the latter whispered in the Prince's ear, the 
boy nodded gravely, and the Minister spoke. 

*^His Highness says he has benefited greatly by your 
conversation, and that you have now his permission to 
depart." 

Harrison departed, feeling that instructing the youth- 
ful princely Hindu mind in modem science was likely 
to prove a difiicult task, and well worth the handsome 
compensation offered; but clearly, before an attempt 
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could be made in that direction, he must dispense with 
an interpreter by learning the M arathi language. When 
he explained this to the Minister, the old Brahmin pro- 
fessed himself heartily in accord. 

*'Wah! Wahr he exclaimed. "That is a good plan. 
His Highness the young Prince is at present sick, and 
not fit to draw knowledge from your Scholarship's foun- 
tain of wisdom. By and by we will arrange that matter. 
In the meantime my son, Sivaji Wassudev Bhaskar, 
shall teach you the Marathi language. You will find 
him very enlightened, having studied many things at 
Bombay University. He is for change, therefore we do 
not always agree ; but he is my son, and of great assist- 
ance in dealing with those tigers of — ^with these peo- 
ple in Kolhari. Every man puts a hand to his knife 
when he sees the tax gatherer. I am a poor man who 
lives only for the Rani and the young Prince." 

Thus Sivaji Wassudev Bhaskar came to sit with Har- 
rison as instructor in the Marathi language. Per- 
sonally, he bore on his face so plainly the Marathi char- 
acteristic of treachery, that Harrison was inclined to be 
suspicious of his company ; but he made such an effort 
to win the American's confidence that he was at last 
fairly successful. Beyond this he spoke English with 
acquired fluency, and interested Harrison in the curious 
amount of information he had gathered. In this way 
between lessons they fell to discussions of scientific 
problems, — electricity, chemistry, and even medicine, 
which, significantly or otherwise, included the subtler 
forms of poison. It was in the midst of one of these 
arguments that Bhaskar gravely asked a question. 

"Do you know what it is that troubles my father?** 
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"I haven't an idea,'* replied Harrison. 

"A mad monkey." 

^^A what?" ejaculated Harrison in astonishment. 

"You may think it very strange and foolish," went 
on Bhaskar; "but nevertheless it is so that my father 
is greatly disturbed by a mad monkey. This monkey 
has for long been regarded as a god, and is protected by 
the priests of the Temple of Siva ; but it has gone mad. 
Several people have been bitten and died. That is very 
bad. My father would like to have the monkey killed ; 
but does not dare to do so openly for fear of priests and 
people. It would be regarded as sacrilege." 

"Well, why do you not have the beast poisoned se- 
cretly?" asked Harrison. 

Bhaskar shook his head. "We dare not take upon 
ourselves the risk of discovery in a case of such gravity. 
The priests might suspect poison and make trouble. 
We should prefer, if possible, that the monkey be killed 
as if by an act of Siva. How to accomplish this is what 
gives my father much anxiety." 

Harrison leaned back in his chair, thought for awhile, 
and presently nodded. "Can you obtain easy access to 
the beast?" he questioned. 

"Yes, we who are of Brahmin caste can do so when- 
ever we please, to pay our respects and make offerings." 

"To a mad monkev?" Harrison raised his eyebrows 
slightly. 

"To the God of the Sivaite Temple, as it is regarded 
by the people," Bhaskar inclined his head. 

"Well," went on Harrison, "I think I see how Siva 
might claim his mad monkey in a quite surprising fash- 
ion. You know the quinine capsules given by our doc- 
tors in cases of fever?" 
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"Yes, I understand perfectly your system of medi- 
cine. I studied it at Bombay University." 

"Good! Take one of those capsules, fill it with 
nitrogelatin ; insert in the nitrogelatin a cap of fulminate 
of mercury and metallic sodium ; and cover in the usual 
manner. Shellac the lower part of the capsule up to the 
rim of the interior cap. Then incite the mad monkey 
to open his jaws, and toss the capsule down his throat. 
If he swallows it, I guess Siva will astonish his devout 
followers in Kolhari with a miracle. You might of 
course give it to him concealed in a small rice cake or 
other dry substance; but the main thing is to get 
him to swallow the capsule whole. If he does so, it 
would be just as well to give yourself permission to 
depart." 

"Will that destroy the mad monkey suddenly, and 
without fear of subsequent detection?" asked Bhaskar. 

"Very suddenly. I don't believe there would be 
much of him left to detect." 

Bhaskar was profuse with his expressions of grati- 
tude, declaring that his father had spent many sleepless 
nights in wondering how to destroy the holy monkey 
without incurring the resentment of priests and people. 
He always went in fear that if the British heard of the 
beast, they would order it killed. Then there would be 
riots, for which the British would hold the Minister 
responsible. The British were such unreasonable peo- 
ple ! Bhaskar concluded by saying that he would order 
a few of the capsules made according to Harrison's 
directions by a native house in Bombay, and had no 
doubt they would soon cease to be troubled by the 
monkey. 
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Two weeks went by. Bhaskar had not referred again 
to the mad monkey ; but Harrison was informed that his 
royal pupil had contracted a fever Which would pre- 
vent his taking instruction for the present. It was not 
thoui^t to be serious, and would pass away with the 
approach of cool weather. In the meantime he was 
begged to occupy his time as he pleased at the expense 
of the State. This he did by making satisfactory prog- 
ress in the study of Marathi. 

He was thus sitting late one night in his palace quar- 
ters working over an exercise left by Bhaskar, when he 
was startled by a man's figure appearing suddenly on a 
balcony opening from his room. As Harrison was not 
aware of another entrance to the balcony, imless wings 
had borne the visitor upward from the sheer rise of 
three hundred feet from the valley below, he was nat- 
urally astonished. There was a beautiful view from the 
balcony, and it was a capital spot on which to smoke 
an after dinner cheroot; but he did not quite like the 
idea of strangers turning up, or down, that way, at their 
own invitation. Therefore he challenged the intruder 
sharply. The man silently moved into the light of the 
room, by his imiform proving to be one of the Rani's 
bodyguard. He laid a finger on his lips to enjoin cau- 
tion, and spoke in an imdertone. 

**The Rani wishes to see the American Sahib.** 

**The Rani ?" Harrison questioned. 

**Ye8, if the Sahib will please to follow, her Highness 
wishes to see him without delay." 

Harrison rose and followed the soldier out on the bal- 
cony. He found that a slab in the pavement had been 
removed, disclosing a narrow flight of steps concealed 
in the masonry supporting the overhang of the balcony. 
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It was subsequently explained that the exit was designed 
as a ruse to permit the escape of a pursued person, 
while those following would naturally suppose death by 
suicide from the balcony had been preferred to capture. 
Architects of Indian palaces were always thoughtful in 
such matters, as the tourist may observe. The soldier 
led Harrison what seemed to be a long sinuous course 
through a mere hole in the palace walls, stumbling up 
and down flights of footworn steps in darkness black as 
ink. Finally the soldier halted, opened a door, and 
thrust Harrison out into a blaze of moonlight. 

For a few moments he stood dazed by the swift change 
smiting upon his visionary sense. When the scene 
cleared before him, what he beheld was as a dream of the 
first watch of morning, both so real and unreal that its 
mysterious influence lingers with the sleeper on waking. 
He had been thus unceremoniously ushered into a small 
garden, though how a garden of any kind came to be 
fashioned within the battlements of that barren rock 
fortress might have been a question. In any case his 
nostrils were filled with the delicious perfume of roses, 
while his eyes caught the glistening of a thousand liquid 
jewels clinging to leaf and petal in scintillating dew- 
drops. 

And in the silver stream of moonlight a woman moved 
toward him, so graceful in form, so ethereal in the shim- 
mering whiteness of her filmy raiment, waving and gem 
sparkling with every movement, that she seemed like a 
dream creation, a being not of substance but the mist 
that floats in such high places. Harrison waited. Pres- 
ently she drew near and their eyes met. His sank to the 
ground. A strange feeling fell upon him, a tremor pass- 
ing through his frame. It was as if he had looked into 
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the deep waters of ages and seen things before iinun- 
aginedy — ^the glory of war as of oldtime, the splendor 
of ancient palaces, the hosts of carnage, plague, and 
famine, reincarnation after reincarnation amid such 
ever recurring scenes, all and far more mirrored in that 
Night Queen's eyes. Presently she spoke, and her voice 
was of the quality found in the soft rich shade of a fine 
emerald. 

"The Professor Harrison Sahib?" 

Harrison came out of his dream to the reality of 
admiring what a moment before had impressed him with 
a sensation akin to awe. 

"I have sent for you," she said slowly, "to warn you 
not to stay in Kolhari. This because it was by my desire 
you came here. I wished the yoimg Prince to receive a 
modem education ; now I see it will be prevented. But 
I did not think the end sought by M ahadiv the Minister 
would place your life in danger." 

"Why should it be so?" asked Harrison. 

"Because Mahadiv fears you may see or hear some- 
thing that he does not wish the outside world to know." 

"All the more reason then why I should stay," promp- 
ly rejoined Harrison. 

"But you do not understand," she protested quickly. 
"Though you live in the palace, you have no thought of 
what goes on inside these walls." 

"Perhaps, if I knew more," he ventured, "I could be 
of assistance to you, and that would be worth some risk, 
I guess." 

She directed upon him a penetrating glance, to appear 
satisfied with her scrutiny. "Come then, let us walk 
here," she suggested. "I will explain to you why your 
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life, my life, and that of the young Prince are in 
danger." 

Thus pacing by his side, she told Harrison her ver- 
sion of the situation in Kolhari. 

"Listen carefully, Sahib, to what I say ; so you may 
decide upon your own fate. M ahadiv is a very clever 
and ambitious man. He ruled the late Raja, even as the 
late Raja ruled the State. It was he who married me to 
the late Raja, because he thought I would do his will 
after the Raja's death. But — nai! nair^ she cried with 
vehemence. "That was not in my head. What became 
of my brothers.'^ I think Mahadiv knows. They stood 
in his way. That was enough for them and Mahadiv. 
When Mahadiv does not like people, they go away. You 
do not hear of them again. But Mahadiv thought that 
when the old Raja died I would marry his son Bhaskar 
and appoint him to the throne. Nai! When my hand 
grasped the sword of State, I let Bhaskar see how the 
blade of it looked. I adopted my nephew, Baba Kanoji 
Sahib, to the throne. Of his father, only Mahadiv 
knows. But Mahadiv is a very clever man. He gained 
the ear of the British, and they would not allow me to 
depose him from office. So Mahadiv remained Prime 
Minister, always with the one purpose of how to drive 
the young Prince and myself from the throne. As the 
Sahib may know, poison is a good way. I think Maha- 
div has tried slow poison, — ^that is why the young Prince 
is so sick, — ^but that is not fast enough for Mahadiv be- 
cause I am not easily caught, and before he dies he 
wishes to see his son on the throne. Therefore, some- 
thing 18 going to happen between me, who hold the 
sword of State, and Mahadiv, who is full of cunning. If 
I succeed, that is well ; if I fail, then Mahadiv would see 
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to it you did not escape with news of such things to the 
outer world. In your far off country your friends would 
hear how Mahadiv grieved over your sad death from 
cholera. Perceive then, O Sahib, the danger, and choose 
in time for your own sake." 

"Not for mine," he earnestly returned; "but for 
yours, to give what help I can." 

A cry, perhaps a signal, caused her to pause with a 
suspicious gesture. 

"I shall remember," she whispered hurriedly. "Watch 
Bhaskar carefully, and let me know of his doings. I will 
send for you again shortly. May no evil wind descend 
upon you unaware ! Farewell !" 

He grasped her hand and raised it to his lips. She 
permitted it to linger for a moment ; then, withdrawing 
it, was gone from his sight. From the shadow of the 
surrounding wall the soldier appeared urgently beckon- 
ing Harrison to retreat from his garden of delight. 

Next day events moved with rapidity. In the first 
place, Bhaskar failed to appear for the usual morning 
lesson, sending the customary oriental excuse of sick- 
ness. This in itself might not have been of special 
significance, had not Harrison's conversation with the 
Rani directed his thoughts upon that young man. Some- 
how, his mind began to dwell upon the destruction of 
the mad monkey, a subject Harrison now recalled that 
Bhaskar had evaded whenever touched upon. As a rule 
he took a horseback ride in the morning; so he decided 
he would halt in passing the temple to investigate. As 
he drew rein before the grotesquely sculptured portals, a 
young priest lounging in the vestibule seemed a likely 
source of information. So, after the usual preliminary 
compliments, Harrison came to the point. 
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"I hope his Godship the temple's illustrious monkey 
is in good health," he remarked. 

The young Brahmin looked puzzled, fingering the sa- 
cred thread wound over his bare shoulder. 

"The mad monkey, I mean," added Harrison, "that 
beast which has been giving the Prime Minister so much 
trouble." 

The young Brahmin shook his head. "There are no 
monkeys in this temple," he replied. "This temple is 
dedicated to Ganesha the Blessed Elephant." 

Harrison gave one searching look at the young Brah- 
min, and then, clapping spurs to his horse, galloped ofF 
by the single road climbing to the palace fort, as if a 
paralyzing thought had suddenly entered his mind. The 
young Brahmin watched Harrison's rapid disappear- 
ance in a cloud of dust, as if impressed with the convic- 
tion that the Feringee Sahib must have a mad monkey 
on the brain. Harrison tore up the steep incline, to 
fling himself from the saddle the moment he reached 
the main court of the palace. Then he strode toward 
the house of the Minister, built in the outer wall, and 
thrust his way in unannounced. 

"Where is your master, Bhaskar Sahib?" he demand- 
ed of a servant. 

"His Worship has gone away to another town," the 
man replied. 

Harrison, glancing round, pushed the servant aside 
and darted into an adjoining room. He had caught 
sight of Bhaskar endeavoring to retreat. Bhaskar 
turned to face Harrison with a scowl of resentment. 

"I want to know about those nitrogelatin capsules, 
and the lie you told me regarding the mad monkey !" he 
hotly questioned. 
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"And if it is no affair of yours — " returned Bhaskar, 
displaying a sneer at the corners of his lips. 

"Oh, we^ll see about that," cried Harrison, advancing 
with a threatening gesture. "No you don't!'* he shot 
out his hand to grasp Bhaskar's wrist; for a dagger 
had suddenly flashed before his eyes. "Give it up," he 
ordered between set teeth, "or by the — " 

Harrison wrenched the dagger from Bhaskar's hand 
and then took a firm grip of the other's shoulder. 

"Now," he said, "no lies, mind, or you will get a prick 
from your own steel! Did you have those capsules 
made?" 

"Yes." 

"Where are they?" 

"M3r father has them." 

"Where is your father?" 

"With the Rani." 

"All right, then we'll join the council and have this 
mad monkey business explained." 

In spite of Bhaskar's protests, Harrison dragged the 
Minister's son out of the house and across the court, 
followed by an amazed group of servants. With his 
captive, Harrison plunged into the palace, calling for 
directions as he passed from hall to gallery, until he 
reached the young Prince's chamber of audience. He 
thrust aside the curtain and halted on the threshold of 
a dramatic scene. 

On the throne was the boy Prince, cowering in terror, 
while beside him stood the Rani. She was attired in a 
shimmering drapery of flaming scarlet, suggesting a 
figure emblematic of Retributive Justice. In one hand 
she grasped the jeweled hilt of the sword of State, while 
the other was raised, and extended toward the shriveled 
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form of the Minister, who had apparently dropped 
to the pavement in fright. With heightened color and 
quivering nostrils she poured forth a torrent of re- 
proaches. Grouped round were officers and bearers, 
regarding the scene with silent wonder. 

**Ai, air* cried the Rani. "You, who would have 
given the Baba Kanoji Sahib one of those new Feringee 
medicines, shrink from the test of taking the first dose 
according to our custom ! You did not think I was be- 
hind the screen and heard you try to persuade the Baba 
that it was a sweetmeat! But I — ^I know now that it 
contains poison P' 

"Protector of the Innocent,'* whined Mahadiv. "It 
is not I who has done this thing, but the Feringee Pun- 
dit Harrison. He it was who suggested this thrice ac- 
cursed medicine for the Baba Sahib. Let my son be 
called to bear witness.'* 

"What!" interposed Harrison, striding forward but 
still maintaining a tight hold on Bhaskar. "You need 
not send for your son to prove that lie, because he is 
here !'* 

He then compelled Bhaskar to admit his pretext of 
the mad monkey in order to obtain knowledge of the 
capsules. 

*^Bu8! Enough!'* the Rani waved her hand decisively, 
before the nature of the capsules had been explained. 
"I have listened to all that need be said. With me rests 
power of life and death. That is admitted by everyone, 
even the British Raj.** 

She moved quickly upon the Minister, and with her 
foot swept toward him three or four capsules which had 
fallen from his grasp. 

"Eat !'* she commanded, looking down on him. "Eat, 
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as you would have directed the Baba Sahib! Then we 
shall know the truth of this matter, whether there be 
poison in the medicine or not." 

"Poison!" gasped Harrison. "Great Heavens, not 

poison !" 

Over him swept a realization of the thing that would 
take place if Mahadiv swallowed one of the capsules. 
Directly the gastric juices dissolved the top of the cap- 
sule they would ignite the fulminate of mercury, which 
would in turn explode the nitrogelatin. Apart from the 
danger to others than the victim, the resulting scene was 
a horrifying one to conjecture. 

**Not poison?" repeated the Rani in some bewilder- 
ment. "Then why does Mahadiv shrink from it? I do 
not understand, but will soon discover. Eat !" she again 
commanded the Minister. "Lo I have I not spoken?" 

Mahadiv raised an imploring terror drawn face to 
the Rani, as his trembling hand perforce sought one of 
the capsules. 

*Tor a hundred reputed crimes let this thing be the 
test !" passed from the Rani's lips like the fall of a sen- 
tence. 

Mahadiv's fingers had barely touched one of the cap- 
sules, when Harrison sprang forward and bending down 
swept them all into his grasp. He rose to confront the 
Rani's flashing eyes. 

"Pardon," he bowed an apology, ^T^ut your Highness 
did not wait to hear the composition of these capsules. 
They contain a high explosive which would place your 
own person in danger. Though great may be Mahadiv's 
attempted crime, I feel sure you would not knowingly 
execute justice in such fashion on any man. Cruelty in 
not in your Highness' nature." 
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The look of resentment brought forth by his action 
gradually passed from her face. She inclined her head 
slightly as she spoke with gentleness. "Truly, that is 
well said, O Feringee Pundit." 

Then, glancing downward, she pointed to the Minis- 
ter, who had toppled over and lay motionless at her feet. 
"See !" she drew the bearers' attention. "Mahadiv looks 
as if he had perished from fright. Carry him away 
and let me see him no more. If he lives, the Feringee 
Sahib will bear witness before the British Raj 
of Mahadiv's true character. Let them deal with him 
according to their law. They will believe one of their 
own kind, in the Feringee Pundit." 

When the Feringee Pundit was again summoned to 
the Rani's garden, it was to be confirmed in others things 
than his tutorship of the young Prince. 



1 



Jackson's Monkeys 



JACKSON'S MONKEYS 

MANY things are done in the name of the Vice- 
roy and Governor General in Council for 
which His Excellency can hardly be held 
accountable personally. For example, the notice in 
the Indian State Railway carriages pertaining to the 
exclusion of dogs. If you were to ask the Viceroy about 
that order he would probably look very much surprised, 
His Excellency having no knowledge at all of said 
canine ordinance. But this story has nothing to do with 
dogs. It relates to an order in council governing the 
situation in a district overpopulated with monkeys. 
Said monkeys being holy animals, must not be in any 
way maltreated, thereby giving offense to Hindu religi- 
ous prejudice, but on representation to the local author- 
ity that shopkeepers and other divers persons are suf- 
fering from the depredations of monkeys, said local 
authority shall order the capture and deportation of 
as many monkeys as in his judgment will conduce to a 
relief of the situation. In all respects an admirable 
rule, but which, like many others, is apt not to work out 
quite so well in practice. For this reason : The majority 
of districts, being already overpopulated with monkeys, 
do not cordially welcome an additional burden of outside 
deities. Even the pious Hindu is puzzled at times what 
to do with his legion of animal and other gods. But this 
did not at all trouble Jackson, when the native headmen 
of Kotar reported to him that unless measures were 
taken for their protection, not a grain of rice would be 

left in the bazaar. The monkeys, led by certain brazen 
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individuals, had swarmed into Kotar, and were growing 
fat by their depredations. What they did not eat they 
scattered wantonly, and the merchants, fearful of sacri- 
lege in using force to protect their produce, faced the 
unfortunate alternative of bankruptcy. 

"We are poor people," pleaded the spokesman of the 
turbaned and solemn visaged deputation to Jackson. 
"We grow thin through this misfortune, as the Presence 
can see for himself. If the Heaven Bom pleases, we 
wish that he will exert his influence with the monkeys, 
so that we be not utterly ruined, and much sorrow 
brought on our families." 

The Heaven bom Jackson was benevolently pleased 
to exert his influence, according to the regulation of the 
Viceroy and Governor-General in Coimcil. He straight- 
way ordered that the ringleaders of the monkeys be cap- 
tured and deported. To that end if it was a compara- 
tively easy matter to construct a stout bamboo cage on 
a railway flat car, not so by any means was capturing 
the monkeys. Over the thatched roofs, in and out of 
windows, down rickety stairs, chattering, screaming, 
leaping from crumbling mud wall to tree bough, went 
the holy monkeys; while for the most part those de- 
puted to catch them did nothing but salaam and beg 
their Godships to walk into very absurd traps. 

You will appreciate Jackson's position when forced 
to take a hand in the chase. It is quite hot in Kotar, 
also dusty ; so between the flaming red heat and the 
powdered white dust, the superstitious natives and the 
elusive monkeys, Jackson liquefied several pounds of tis- 
sue, and swore a great deal before he captured a score 
or more of gray-whiskered old villains and landed them 
securely within the bamboo cage of the flat car. This 
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he dispatched by the next aown-country freight train 
billed for a place called Krishna'pur, which was ruled 
over by a man named Foster. 

Jackson thought Foster would help him out with the 
monkeys, because he had recently done the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Krishnapur a friendly turn. He also felt 
he had performed his duty toward the people of Kotar, 
until he received a polite letter from Foster, express- 
ing his regret that he was unable to accommodate any 
more monkeys in his district, and advising Jackson to 
try some one else. So back came the grinning, chatter- 
ing cage of monkeys. Jackson was of course disap- 
pointed to see the monkeys, but that was not all, far 
from it. The native station master of Kotar presented 
himself with a grave face. 

*'Sir," said he, "the sahib will recollect that when he 
ordered the monkeys sent away, there were thirty-one 
in the cage. Now behold there are forty-seven. That, 
as the sahib will understand, is an increase of sixteen 
monkeys.** 

The native station master took great pride in his ac- 
curacy as to figures, but at the moment it did not soften 
Jackson's wrath toward Foster seizing the opportunity 
to unload precisely sixteen of his own undesirable mon- 
keys. He wrote Foster an angry letter about it, prom- 
ising to get even with him some day, and in the mean- 
time ordered the monkeys sent on up the line to a man 
named Gardner. In ordinary circumstances it would 
have been easy to work off the monkeys on Gardner, 
who, unlike Foster, was always willing to oblige a friend 
in an emergency. But Jackson's carload of monkeys 
arrived just at the time that the Hindus were about to 
celebrate the feast of Hunuman, the Monkey God. So 
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what was more natural than that they should take it as 
a sign from the God himself that the auspicious hour 
had come to start a riot and belabor the heads of their 
Mohammedan fellow subjects. 

Thus word was brought to Gardner that a proces- 
sion, with tom-toms beating, conch shells blowing, clubs 
brandishing, and much noise and dust, was on its way 
to the station to receive the newly arrived monkey deities 
in all honor. On the return journey to Hunuman's 
temple they hoped to encounter a Mohammedan crowd, 
with broken heads in consequence. Gardner quickly 
grasped the situation, so far as ridding himself of the 
monkeys and the Hindus of their inauspicious omen. 
He shouted for his horse, and rode straight for the sta- 
tion, happily arriving there before the procession. 

"Send that monkey car off by the first train passing,*' 
he ordered the native superintendent. "Understand, it's 
a government order — ^the first train which passes. Gfet 
those beasts away from here as soon as possible." 

The native superintendent, being a Mohammedan and 
caring nothing about monkeys, promised obedience. 
Then Gardner rode hurriedly away to head off the pro- 
cession. But he had given what was a very reckless 
order, because if a native is not absolutely literal he is 
chaotic. The first train passing was Gardner's order, 
and that settled it in the native mind. Now the first 
train which came along happened to be a special, carry- 
ing no less a person than the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, on one of his grand tours to visit 
native kings and- such folk. It did not pull up at the 
station, Morar being an unimportant place, but stop- 
ped beyond just long enough to water the locomotive. 
But during that short period the native superintendent. 
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with the assistance of a gang of coolies, was able to push 
the monkey car up and link it on to the rear of the 
Viceroy's special, such being the Commissioner Sahib's 
distinct order. 

The coupling had barely been adjusted, when the 
Viceregal special started with a proud blast from the 
whistle. It sped on through green rice fields, where na- 
tives, perched on high fragile platforms to scare away 
voracious birds and animals, gazed with awe-inspired 
wonder at the car of gods trailing behind the represen- 
tatives of the Padshah's special. It dashed through 
Kotar without notice of Jackson, and on imtil it gradu- 
ally approached Krishnapur. 

As His Excellency purposed holding an informal 
levee at the Krishnapur railway station, Foster was on 
the platform in full dress, attended by local native gen- 
tlemen in long embroidered coats and brilliant turbans. 
On the roofs of side buildings swarmed the dark 
skinned, lightly clad populace. Foster was rather proud 
of the gathering, as a tribute of native respect to the 
Viceroy. So, too, thought the Viceroy, when, glancing 
from the window, he beheld the low salaams of the na- 
tive gentlemen, and evidently a prodigious interest stir- 
red up on the roofs at his advent. While His Excel- 
lency prepared to descend to the platform, Foster, fol- 
lowing the absorbed gaze of the native gentlemen turned 
upon the rear of the train, started with unconcealed 
astonishment. 

"My word !" he gasped. '^I'll — I'll be hanged if the 
Viceroy hasn't brought along Jackson's confounded 
monkeys. What the deuce does he mean by it?" 

The Viceroy stepped to the platform, quite prepared 
to acknowledge the profound respect which he thought 
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was being paid him, when a wild chattering, screaming 
chorus rose from the rear of his train. He looked, and 
saw what was certainly not the usual accompaniment of 
a Viceregal progress, however much it might impress 
the native mind. He wanted an explanation at once, and 
to obtain it the telegraph wires ran hot messages back 
and forth. When a fairly cohesive report was forth- 
coming, His Excellency was inclined to blame Foster 
as the man within reach of his hand. 

*^It seems to me, " said the Viceroy in a tone of lofty 
rebuke, "that there is ample room here for Mr. Jack- 
son's surplus monkeys. I consider, Mr. Foster, that 
your course was open to censure in — er — ^permitting 
these — ^animals — to wander up and down the railways 
of the Empire, and highly improper that they should 
have been attached to my — ^to a Viceregal train. You 
had better liberate them at once.'* 

The Viceroy went on to see the kings, quite ignorant 
of the immense prestige he had gained in the province by 
carrying along a carload of holy monkeys, and Foster 
spent more than one anxious night before he felt re- 
assured that he would hear no more of the incident. But 
what continued to puzzle him was that when the monkeys 
scrambled out of the cage, sixty thieving old rascals were 
added to the holy malefactors of his district, together 
with his sixteen original undesirables returned. 

Jackson chuckled when he denied adding the other 
twenty-nine, and Gardner said he had been too busy to 
bother with monkeys; so where they came from must 
remain an unanswered question, unless, as Jackson 
holds, Hunuman, the Monkey God, sent them by way of 
retribution for the way in which Foster tried to add to 
the trouble of a friend. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE PALACE 

PERHAPS this title may recall the portrait of a 
beautiful oriental girl which was hung at an 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design. 
It represented that type of pensive loveliness which, 
when combined with the early period of budding woman- 
hood in Eastern lands seems to hold the charm of a rare 
exotic flower. If it was said to be the best thing Latham 
did on his sketching trip to the Orient, Latham asserts 
that the story attaching to it possesses a unique and 
thrilling experience. In this wise Latham tells how he 
came to paint "The Light of the Palace." 

He had wandered down from Japan with portfolios 
satisfactorily filled with sketches of geisha folk, touched 
at Rangoon to indulge his brush in an orgy of color, and 
opportunely arrived at Calcutta to transfer to canvas 
the features of the Viceroy. Then he went on to Sul- 
tanpur to try his hand on the mosque tomb for which 
the place is famous. Hence he came to sit on a selected 
spot, from which he could obtain a view in right per- 
spective of the glistening fabric, so ethereal in concep- 
tion and exquisite in design that many were the artists 
who had gone away in despair. He was thus occupied 
on one occasion when he was startled by a voice almost 
in his ear. 

"If the Talented One does so well in reproducing the 
effect of marble and bronze, surely he can excel in paint- 
ing his own kind." 

Latham glanced up quickly over his shoulder to meet 
a shrewd, wizened old face bent downward and regard- 

919 
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Ing his work intently. The turbaned head straightened 
itself, while Latham swept with comprehensive look a 
rather undersized lean figure, whose long embroidered 
coat suggested a person of importance. Two servants 
halted at a respectful distance emphasized the presump- 
tion. The lean old man drew from within a fold of his 
coat an extra large size visiting card. The card an- 
noimced in Hindustani and English characters that the' 
possessor was Vizir to the King of Ghanzi. Latham 
looked at the card, and rising reciprocated the polite 
attention in occidental fashion. 

**I'm glad to meet you, Vizir," he greeted. **My 
name's Latham of New York." 

The Vizir bowed as he disclosed the further informa- 
tion that Ghanzi lay only a short distance from Sultan- 
pur, and that his master had heard of the Heaven En- 
dowed American's presence in the latter place. So 
much, in fact, was his Highness impressed, that he had 
sent his footstool, the Vizir, with a request. Would 
the American Sahib paint a portrait for the King? 

"Why, yes," replied Latham, rather taken with the 
idea of exercising his skill on an Indian potentate, "I 
should be glad to paint the King's portrait." 

The Vizir's keen eyes twinkled as he ran his fingers 
through his henna dyed beard. "It is not a portrait of 
himself that his Highness wishes," said the Vizir; %ut 
that of a girl." 

*^A girl.'*" exclaimed Latham with a note of interro- 
gation. Into his mind swept the far more enticing 
thought of painting one of the beauties of the harem, 
an absolutely unique privilege. 

The Vizir inclined his head slightly. "Yes," he said, 
it is the King's desire that you paint the picture of a 
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beautiful girl. But it is to your Talentship the King 
looks to find the girl.'* 

"What!" ejaculated Latham, rather taken aback. 
"He wants me to find the girl?" 

"Yes, if the Heaven Gifted pleases. The King wish- 
es for the portrait of a beautiful girl." 

"Oh, I see," replied Latham. "He wants me to paint 
an ideal picture, or one from a model." 

"So that she is beautiful," acquiesced the Vizir, "the 
King does not otherwise care or make conditions. But," 
he enjoined, "her eyes must be like the opening of lotus 
buds, her lips as the petals of a rose, her teeth like 
pearls, and her ears resembling the most delicate of 
seashells. Sahib, she must be very beautiful!" 

"Well," reflected Latham, "I guess it can be done; 
but—" 

"But if your Talentship thinks of the price," the 
Vizir interposed with some eagerness, "the King will 
pay ten, fifteen, even twenty, thousand rupees. Only 
the portrait must be beautiful, such a one as to make 
any man gaze upon it with delight, to raise in him a 
thousand yearnings of desire." 

Latham took a thoughtful turn or two up and down 
in front of the Vizir. While the King's object in pos- 
sessing such a picture was no affair of his, the offer was 
certainly tempting. Presently he came to a halt and a 
decision. "Well," he nodded, "I think I can satisfy the 
King's requirements. I presume I can find a model 
somewhere, just to give me the local type of feature." 

"And the Master of Painters will have the picture 
done soon, in a few days ?" questioned the Vizir. 

"Why, as to that, I can't say to an hour," replied 
Latham. "It depends a good deal upon how I feel, or 
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what we call inspiration. I may or may not grasp the 
ideal quickly. But I will put off this work and begin 
right away to get the other in mind. I'm stopping at 
Ramchander's hotel. The King can rely upon my 
painting the picture as soon as possible." 

**Wahl Wahl Very good!" exclaimed the Vizir. 
**I will come to your Talentship's hotel soon. May you 
produce speedily that which the King has set his heart 
upon! In this matter the King feels that no native 
painter possesses the requisite skill; that only by one 
of your gifts can it be done." 

Latham's first proceeding was to search for a model. 
Without one he hardly liked to trust to his imagination 
in such an important commission. But the effort proved 
disappointing. If native modesty regarding the un- 
veiling of the face was overcome by persuasion in a few 
cases, it was to disclose features of small loss to anyone 
by concealment; certainly none at all to Latham for 
the purpose of catching the lines of a beautiful oriental 
face. The first glimpse of a huge nose ring drove all 
inspiration out of his head, by fascinating his attention 
and making him feel how uncomfortable such an orna- 
ment must be to the wearer, particularly at dinner time. 
In that vein there was nothing of the ideal or romantic 
he sought. 

He was thus rambling about the city in an unsettled 
mental state, when he wandered into a semi-public gar- 
den adjoining a temple. The spot was pleasantly 
shaded by the dark green, ever trembling foliage of 
pipul trees, with the additional cool attraction of a tank 
of clear water in the center, partly overgrown with 
lotus. The melodious twittering of birds and an oc- 
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casional emerald flash of a parrot's wing overhead were 
otherwise appealing. 

But it was not the setting of the picture that spon- 
taneously captured Latham's attention. His eyes be- 
came riveted upon the figure of a girl, standing at the 
edge of the tank and apparently admiring her reflection 
in the water. Assuredly, he thought, she was entitled 
to a considerable measure of satisfaction in that re- 
spect. He had not encountered the like of her in all 
his Eastern travels. Some of his little Japanese geisha 
friends had been well favored enough after their kind; 
but the classic beauty and garb of this Hindu maid 
swept in irresistibly upon his artistic sense. Such grace 
of form emphasized by the clinging diaphanous folds of 
her pale orange sari! Such a symmetrically modeled 
contour! The tiny diamond that sparkled in the lobe 
of one of her nostrils seemed entirely harmonious and 
to point the delicacy of that feature. He did not doubt 
her downcast eyes held all manner of mysterious witch- 
ery. 

Latham had halted abruptly in fear lest she detect 
his presence and take to hasty flight, realizing that 
before him was his ideal for the King's portrait. Pres- 
ently she lifted a hand with a jingle of bangles and toss- 
ed a few crumbs into the water. 

"-fffli, Rami Quick, Ram!'* she cried. "Else you will 
go without bread to-day." 

A fluttering dart of silver scales to the surface of the 
water was followed by a ripple of laughter as the girl 
chided a particular fish called after the great Hindu 
deity. 

"Ah, Ram! Slow, Ram! Your wife, Devi, has now 
got all the bread. Besides you have splashed my sari." 
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She shook the skirt of her garment and, raising her 
head, east her eyes upon Latham. But she did not set 
wings to her feet as he thought most probable, or even 
hastily veil her face. Impulsively she drew a fold merely 
across her mouth ; but the smile she shot from her eyes 
was so full of naivete and frank confidence that Latham 
would have been other than an American had he failed 
to reciprocate. As he came forward she saluted him 
with a half salaam of charming grace and proceeded to 
explain the characteristics of the holy fish that dwelt in 
the tank, as if it was the most natural thing in the world 
for her to talk with a white sahib. 

By degrees he drew from her part of her story, which 
perhaps accounted for her friendly and somewhat uncon- 
ventional attitude. It appeared she was of Maratha 
parentage, and Maratha women are accustomed to go 
in public unveiled. The robber, freebooting spirit of 
the race bestowed upon the women greater independence 
than is found elsewhere in India. In the flashing glance 
of their dark eyes you feel they are capable of things 
otherwise than household duties. Perchance their small 
hands might be found not unfamiliar with weapons at a 
pinch. So relates history, at any rate. Neither was 
this girl afraid of the white sahibs. Why should she be, 
when she had played with the ColonePs little son of her 
father's regiment? Her father had been a subadar 
Major, the senior native officer. But the chota sahib 
(that was the little white boy) had gone away over the 
great black water, and *^Ahi!'^ she was afraid she would 
never see him again. But for his sake she liked the 
white sahibs. It was then Latham caught that wistful, 
pensive expression subsequently remarked with approval 
in the portrait. 
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This much of her confidence gained, it was not a 
difficult matter for Latham to suggest painting her 
portrait. Perhaps she appreciated the compliment to 
her beauty, probably she hardly understood the signifi- 
cance of the act. She could not, of course, go to his 
apartment at the hotel ; but as she came every morning 
to feed the holy fish — ^why, if he thought she was so 
pretty, she did not seem to anticipate any harm. 

So, with the temple garden as his studio, and Ahalia 
for his model, Latham painted the portrait for the King 
of Ghanzi. Whenever he wanted to catch just the right 
expression on her features, he reverted to the incident 
of the little chota sahib who had gone over the black 
water. Ahi! Latham too, felt it was unlikely she would 
ever see him again; but somehow he hoped the chota 
sahib bore her in mind even as she remembered him. In 
any case he realized an obligation to the unknown chota 
sahib for her friendly disposition toward his kind. With 
such inspiration he worked rapidly. In a few days the 
portrait was nearly finished. Only another pose and 
the work would be done. 

That pose was never granted him. When he came as 
usual to the garden Ahalia was not there. Like the 
holy fish in the tank, he waited in vain. Neither did she 
appear on the morning following. As far as the por- 
trait was concerned, the final pose did not eflfectively 
interfere with its completion, at any rate in the opinion 
cf the Vizir. When his eyes fell upon it in Latham's 
apartment he did not attempt to conceal his enthusiasm. 

"Excellent !" he cried. "Where is there another paint- 
er who could produce such a face from his imagination ?" 

While Latham thought it best to withhold the source 
of his inspiration, he did not feel compelled to repress a 
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note of satisfaction. "WeU> if I say so," he nodded, "I 
think it is pretty good. It ou^t to pass a hanging 
committee ahnost anywhere." 

"Enough !" exclaimed the Vizir. "Of such work there 
is no more to be said. There will be no dispute over the 
price." 

So the Vizir took the picture away, and Latham went 
back to his sketches of the mosque tomb. Once or twice 
he was drawn to the temple garden, feeling that at least 
an expression of thanks was due Ahalia ; but, except for 
the holy and, possibly like himself, disappointed fish, no 
sign of her was presented. If vaguely wondering what 
had become of the girl he realized that in the half phan- 
tom life of India people flitted across the scene, with a 
minimum of thought regarding their destination. Pre- 
sumably that was the end of Ahalia as far as he was 
concerned. 

Sometime over a week later he was trifling with one 
of Ramchander's inevitable tiffin curries, when Golab 
Dat, his servant, approached with an air of importance. 
He addressed Latham in a tone sufficiently loud to be 
overheard by the servants of other masters not specially 
favored by Kings and such folk. 

"If the Presence pleases, the Rao Sahib wishes to 
speak with him." 

"The who ?" interrogated Latham looking up. 

"The Rao Sahib, Heir Apparent of the Maharaja of 
Sultanpur." 

"Well, I wonder what he wants with me?" remarked 
Latham. 

"O Sir, His Highness did not say, but begs as a favor 
you will speak with him." 

Such a person was not to be denied, of course, particu- 
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larly as in Latham's mind, there rose the idea of an- 
other commission. So he hastened into the vestibule, to 
meet a young man dressed like a European of good posi- 
tion except for a neatly folded turban, and of rather 
prepossessing appearance. 

**Mr. Latham, I presume?" the Prince began in a 
manner to indicate that the English language was at his 
command. 

Latham bowed. 

*^ wish to discuss with you a matter of great im- 
portance in private," explained the Prince. "I should 
regard myself in your debt if you would grant me a few 
minutes." 

**Certainly," acquiesced Latham. "If you will come 
to my room, I think we shall be in private there." 

When Latham had succeeded in sending Golab Dat 
off on an impromptu errand, and closed the means of 
evesdropping, he invited the Prince to a seat and the 
disclosure of his confidence; but the Prince's mind 
seemed to be in too restless a condition to permit of in- 
action. He paced the room, turning every now and then 
to emphasize his words with gestures. 

"I have called upon you," he began, **because I have 
been the victim of an outrageous trick, in which I ima- 
gine you have played an innocent part." 

Latham's face took on an express of surprise ; but he 
waited for further particulars. 

"If I am not mistaken," continued the Prince, "you 
have recently painted a picture for the King of 
Ghanzi?" 

"I judge I may admit having done so," acquiesced 
Latham, "as no embargo of secrecy was laid upon the 
transaction." 
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"I thought as much,'* said the Prince. **No native 
artist could have done such work. I have spent some 
years in Europe, and can easily distinguish between 
European and our native painting. But that picture 
has been the means of ruining my life.'^ 

Latham stared at the Prince in considerable wonder. 
*'I certainly did not have an intentional hand in it," he 
protested. 

"No, that I am willing to believe," agreed the Prince. 
*^I will explain the situation, and you will see how your 
picture has made me the prey of an infamous duplicity. 
You must understand that the King of Ghazi has long 
wished to ally himself with our family. But my Euro- 
pean training had made me adverse to marrying anyone 
of whom I knew nothing except by exaggerated hearsay. 
To my mind it is not enough to be told that a certain 
girl is a Pearl of Delight, and so forth. But against 
even catching a glimpse of the woman of your hope 
before marriage there is the insurmountable barrier of 
our native custom. You cannot see and rarely speak 
with her. Therefore I had refused the offer to marry a 
daughter of the King of Ghanzi." 

"Well, I don't blame you," agreed Latham. 

**So," went on the Prince, "what does that crafty old 
fox, the King of Ghanzi's Vizir, do, but obtain from you 
this picture. It was sent to me with the information 
that it was a true portrait of the King of Ghanzi's 
daughter, painted by a native artist from sittings in a 
mirror. That method, you know, is sometimes permis- 
siTble." 

**Well, I'll be hanged!" ejaculated Latham. *^f the 
native artist part isn't the limit of gall !" 

"Exactly," joined in the Prince; %ut the effect upon 
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me was perhaps even better than was hoped for. I at 
once fell into the trap — fell deeply in love with the pic- 
ture, or the girl it was declared to represent. I hardly 
believed such a face could exist among women. I feared 
that by some chance of delay this dream of loveliness 
might escape me. I urged that the marriage might be 
performed with all haste. Like a headstrong lover, I 
did not pause to think or suspect, but when I lifted the 
veil of the King's daughter for the first time I was 
stunned to discover that she did not in the least resem- 
ble the portrait. She may have been passably good 
looking; but in my frenzy of disappointment I fear I 
was hardly complimentary to such beauty as she may 
have possessed. I at once repudiated the contract and 
packed her oflf back to her father. 

"Hence a frightful scandal in which my family join 
in holding that I have broken every rule of social de- 
cency. Moreover, it is now declared that the portrait 
is merely the work of imagination, and that the original 
is not to be found on earth. Therefore I am foolish to 
set so much store on a fantasy. But you know whether 
this is so or not. Tell me that the original does live in 
very reality, that she is to be found somewhere, be her 
position what it may, and there is nothing I will not do 
to show my gratitude.'' 

The Prince sank into a chair, while Latham remained 
standing with hands thrust deep in his pockets, turning 
the situation over in his mind. Methodically he lit a 
cheroot. Whether in disclosing the truth he would be 
assisting the Prince's best interests seemed doubtful ; but 
he despised the Vizir on professional as well as other 
grounds, was inclined to be sympathetic toward a love 
affair in which he appeared to be the moving spirit, and 
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the disappearance of the girl again rose to his mind. 
Meanwhile the Prince watched Latham's face with anx- 
ious interest. 

^^Well," said Latham at last, ^I can ease your sus- 
pense on one point. I did paint the portrait from life, 
and I am willing to add that the beauty of the originkl 
far exceeds my effort I do not consider I did the girl 
full justice." 

**AhP' cried the Prince, rising from the chair with 
outstretched hands. **Then you know where she is?" 

"No," replied Latham. "That is just what I am 
afraid I do not. The fact is I chanced upon her in the 
garden of the Fish Grod Temple, but she disappeared 
before the last pose. I have not seen anything of her 
for ten days at least, and I really have no idea where 
she is." 

The Prince received this news with keen disappoint- 
ment, but brightened as Latham responded to his plea 
for assistance in finding the girl. "You see," he ex- 
plained, "I must enlist your friendship in this matter, 
because I cannot move outside the palace without being 
watched. If my object in trying to find the girl was 
discovered, some injury might fall on her. I can trust 
you, I know. I also know you will not refuse." 

"I'll do what I can," Latham responded, **since to 
some extent I am responsible ; but if I fail — " 

"You will not fail," asserted the Prince. "The men 
of your race do not fail in anything they undertake." 

"Well, we try not to, of course; but the way of 
things here is mighty different from what we are ac- 
customed to. Still, I'll do my best. In the meantime 
keep your courage up," he added in a sympathetic 
spirit, "and don't let anyone know you've taken me into 
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your confidence, I should say particularly the Vizir, or 
our curry may be seasoned with something even worse 
for digestion than Ramchander's spices. I understand 
that family disputes are frequently settled after that 
fashion in this country. I'll let you know directly I 
gain any news of the girl.'* 

On the whole, Latham was not very confident of find- 
ing Ahalia. In the swarming hive of the native town, 
with its labyrinth of grotesquely decorated houses, 
streets that doubled on themselves, and lanes ending in 
blank walls, what chance was there for him to discover 
anyone? It was necessary for him to obtain native 
assistance, and the natural person to rely upon was his 
servant. So, without disclosing more than he wished to 
find the girl, he told Golab Dat all he knew about her 
personally, and sent him off fortified with the requisite 
cash "prisants.** 

It was after dark when Golab Dat returned, envel- 
oped in a cloak of mystery. "Sahib,** he said, "that girl 
at last I find where she is. Her father is Parah Singh. 
I talked with his butler, and I think the girl is in much 
trouble." 

"What has happened to her.?*' questioned Latham. 

"That Parah Singh's butler would not say, for the 
honor of the family; but if the Presence wishes to see 
that girl again I think he had better set about it soon. It 
is said Parah Singh is a very stem man and the girl 
may have offended him.'* 

As nothing further was to be drawn from Golab Dat, 
Latham decided it might be advisable to reconnoiter 
Parah Singh's house. So he instructed Golab Dat to 
lead the way. Directness did not seem to be a strong 
point in Golab Dat's procedure. He led Latham ini and 
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out through malodorous, dusty back streets, stumbling 
over things in the darkness it was best not to pause to 
investigate, and colliding with stealthy figures sugges- 
tive of suspicious errands. 

At last Golab Dat turned into a narrow lane between 
high walls, which apparently terminated in a cowyard. 
Midway in one wall there was a high arched, stoutly 
barred gate ; but, except for the outline of a roof above 
the wall, that was all there was to be seen of Parah 
Singh's house. A deep bass growl on the other side of 
the gate warned them that it would be hazardous to 
attempt an entrance. 

"That is a Rampur hound, Sahib, a very fierce dogP* 
remarked Golab Dat in a whisper. 

"So I should imagine," said Latham dryly. 

Latham was surveying what little there was to be seen 
of the house, with a dawning conviction that he had 
come on a fruitless errand, when an old woman came 
down the lane, weeping and wringing her hands in evi- 
dent distress. 

**Ask the old woman what her trouble is," Latham 
instructed Golab Dat. 

Golab Dat spoke to the woman, and presently inter- 
preted. **She says. Sahib, that she is maid to Parah 
Singh's daughter, and that her young mistress is to go 
to the white cobra." 

"Go to the white cobra !" repeated Latham. "Tell her 
to explain what that means." 

"O Presence," went on the old woman, **my 
young mistress has fallen into a great error. Alas! 
it was in the Garden of the Fish God that she listened to 
the talk of a white sahib. No good ever comes of sucIl 
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talk with a white sahib, and my young mistress gave him 
more than was prudent." 

"That's not the truth," promptly asserted Latham. 

"Ah, Sahib !" protested the old woman. "Who is to 
know? The white sahib talked with her there on many 
mornings, and took away her face on a piece of cloth. 
That was the magic that gave her into his power. My 
young mistress asserts her innocence, but who cem be- 
lieve? Not her father, Parah Singh. Parah Singh is a 
very proud man, Sahib, and he sits overcome with the 
shame of her disgrace. That is why Ahalia must go to 
the white cobra." 

*^Great Heavens !" ejaculated Latham, as his respon- 
sibility in what now looked like a tragedy swept in upon 
his understanding. **Why, I — I was the sahib, and I 
can swear to her innocence by all the gods of her coun- 
try ! Just take me in to see Parah Singh, and I'll ex- 
plain the whole thing — ^more than he imagines." 

The old woman drew back a step and stared vindict- 
ively at Latham. For a moment she clenched her hands 
and raised them as if to call down a curse on his head, 
but she changed to a submissive attitude, perhaps as the 
wiser course. **Who would believe the sahib? Surely 
not Parah Singh. He knows the white sahibs well. The 
sahib may speak the truth ; but he could do no good." 

"But, Great Scott!" ejaculated Latham with tense- 
ness. "I can't allow the girl to suffer punishment on 
my account — ^to go to — ^Just tell me what is going to 
happen." 

The old woman again gave way to a fit of weeping, 
as she explained that Ahalia was to be taken out that 
night to the Temple of Kali, the serpent crowned one, 
and submit her arm to the tooth of the wK\t<& ^^'<^^. 
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Such was the fate of indiscreet women of her caste." 

"My Heaven !" hoarsely cried Latham. "That's hor- 
rible ! I can't stand for that ! Something must be done 
to stop it !'' 

Latham's earnestness seemed to impress the old 
woman, for she moved closer, at the same time restrain- 
ing her emotion. ^'Has the sahib great courage?" she 
asked. 

*^In a case like this I can face anything." 

"And money to spend?" 

"All that is necessary." 

The old woman drew her veil over her wrinkled face 
and spoke for some moments in a muffled undertone. 
Latham listened intently now and then interposing 
questions. 

"I see," he said at last. "Other litter — Yes, it seems 
a practical idea." 

"But the sahib must not forget the other side," warn- 
ed the old woman, "else the tooth of the white cobra — " 

"Yes, I'll take mighty good care of that," returned 
Latham. "Jove! though, there isn't much time to put 
the scheme into operation." 

He handed the old woman a roll of paper money. 
Then he sent Golab Dat off with a message for the 
Prince's ear alone and instructions to join him after- 
ward. 

"The sahib will surely be at the place," urged the old 
woman. 

"I'll be there without fail," replied Latham. 

Two hours later the heavy gates of Parah Singh's 
court were opened, disclosing a group surrounding a 
curtained litter. The flare of a torch cast into relief 
the stem features of Parah Singh and the specterlike 
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forms of white robed women. As the bearers lifted the 
litter and moved to the gate, a wail broke from the lips 
of the women. Turning upon Parah Singh, they cast 
their arms upward appealingly ; but Parah Singh's face 
did not relent. He waved his hand toward the small 
procession passing through the gate. 

"So go all such women P* 

The litter swung out into the lane, as the gates closed 
upon the lingering wail of the women. Then it was 
borne through dark and unfrequented streets in silence. 
Presently the leader of the bearers turned into a lane 
even narrower than that by Parah Singh's house. The 
high walls on each side barely permitted two persons to 
pass. A few paces beyond the entrance another similar 
litter was seen coming in the opposite direction. When 
the two processions met a dispute at once rose over the 
right of passage. 

**Out of the way, pigs, for a palace litter !" cried the 
leader of the advancing bearers. 

"To Gehenna with your fathers and grandfathers !** 
was promptly hurled back by the leader of the other 
set of bearers from Parah Singh's house. "May their 
souls inhabit the bodies of scorpions !" 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that the leader of the 
palace litter procession looked wonderfully like Gt)lab 
Dat. 

From such recriminations it was a short passage to 
blows. The respective bearers set down their burdens 
and began a desperate fight — at least an onlooker would 
have thought so. Yells and curses filled' the air, while 
good, thumping whacks resounded from the sidewalks 
and litter roofs principally. In the midst of the din, as 
if by an understood signal, the fighting bearers desisted. 
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Picking up their burdens, they trotted off as if nothing 
unusual had happened. 

So the litter from Parah Singh's house went on out 
of the city and into the flat surrounding country. In a 
little while the massed irregular outlines of a temple 
came into view, set in a waste and desolate spot. As the 
litter approached, a chant rose from within the temple, 
and another procession came forth, halt nude, white 
skirted figures with topknots and caste marks which 
gave them an unearthly sinister appearance. At the 
portals of the temple the litter bearers set down their 
burden and waited. Far in the interior flaming lamps 
shone on the hideous, garland wreathed image of the 
Serpent Crowned Goddess. Slowly the other proces- 
sion encircled the litter. Presently from the head of it 
a figure stepped forth, grasping a writhing white object 
by the neck. He swiftly came to the door of the litter 
and bent down to part the curtains with his disengaged 
hand. 

He was about to thrust the serpent within, when a 
figure sprang out from the other side. With a good 
round oath Latham reached across the roof of the litter 
and brought a heavy stick down on the holy snakekeep- 
er's shoulder. A cry of sudden pain was followed by 
another blow, which tossed the white cobra an inert coil 
into the dust, impotent for further mischief. 

For a moment consternation seized upon the mem- 
bers of the sacred clan ; but courage returned with a cry 
of sacrilege. They advanced toward Latham with 
threatening gestures ; but the strength of one sahib pre- 
vailed over a score of clawing hands. With stick and 
fist Latham laid about him with such vigor that he soon 
cleared a passage. 
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'^Had enough?" he cried, panting, as he turned from 
bowling over a fellow who had crept up behind. "All 
right," he ejaculated, as the rest shrank back. ^^I guess 
I've paid my respects to one institution. Now," he in- 
structed the litter bearers, "trot back ahead to the city. 
I'm not going to risk another seasick ride in that box 
on my own account." 

Next morning when Latham was at his early break- 
fast the Prince entered and grasped him warmly by the 
hsmd. 

**Is she all right?" was Latham's eager inquiry. 

"I have already acknowledged her as my wife," said 
the Prince. "Her happiness shall be my chief aim." 

"Good!" returned Latham. "I congratulate you 
heartily." 

"But how can I requite you on her as well as my own 
account?" begged the Prince. 

Latham thought for a moment. **Well," he said, 
*^since you have what you wish for most in the girl her- 
self, I shall accept only one thing, and that is that which 
led in the first place to your desire, her portrait." 

So that is how the portrait numbered thirty-one on 
the catalogue, and entitled "The Light of the Palace," 
came to hang on the walls of the National Academy of 
Design, 
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The Tiger's Claw 



THE TIGER'S CLAW 

SHOULD you wish to locate Perrin on the map, the 
best plan would be to run your finger down the 
course of any full sized river until you came to 
a spot where it was likely a new railroad would cross. 
You might easily imagine him there, the speck of a 
figure perched on the dizzy height of some recently con- 
structed pier, with voice and gesticulations directing the 
swinging into place of a huge steel girder. If his native 
language was energetic American, it was sprinkled with 
all manner of strange adjectives picked up on the river 
banks of four continents. This time he was throwing 
a bridge across the broad sluggish stream of a branch 
of the Indus, and it was the toughest kind of job. 

He could pit his skill against the shifting sancfiiars, 
on which loglike crocodiles basked in the blazing sun- 
shine, — somehow fever germs failed to get a grip on 
him, — ^but superstitions, caste prejudices, and secret 
feuds of the people were as a blank wall of despair to 
overcome. They would cast aside their tools and start 
a riot without any apparent cause, and refuse to go to 
work at all unless something was done to remove an 
inauspicious omen, — a crow with a white tail feather 
screaming his hoarse note from the top of a revolving 
crane. Back of all this was an invisible but none the less 
palpable opposition. 

Perrin finally tracked this down to a little evil smelling 
temple on the river bank — one dark night when he found 
the murdered body of his best native foreman being 
stripped by a villainous looking Brahmin priest, pre- 
paratory to a shunt out on the quicksand which crept 
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conveniently close to that spot of iniquity. Perrin, 
American fashion, grabbed the priest, and by bullock 
cart carried both him and the evidence seven miles away 
to Mansel, the nearest magistrate. At the time he said 
nothing about a pretty stiff single handed fight to hold 
his sacred prisoner ; but MansePs sister, who had recent- 
ly come out to keep house for her brother, heard of it 
through her maid. Consequently, in her private opin- 
ion Perrin became something of a hero, and that led to 
MansePs finding in Perrin a welcome companion where it 
happened that the three were the only white people in 
the district, Perrin's assistant engineer having been 
shipped home sick. 

So Perrin's groom was seen leading his master's pony 
up and down outside the magistrate's bungalow fre- 
quently, and MansePs sister Enid somehow found bridge 
building an interesting objective to an early morning 
ride. As to Ram Jatra, the Brahmin murderer, his case 
went up to a higher court, where he was ultimately con- 
victed. The news of his sentence reached Mansel when 
Perrin was a guest. 

"I hardly thought they would hang him," Mansel 
remarked, bending over an official document under the 
lamp, while the punka fiapped overhead ; **but your 
evidence must have left no other course." 

Perrin turned from the piano, where Miss Mansel was 
running her fingers lightly over the keys, trying out thfe 
accompaniment of a new song. 

"No more than he deserves," replied Perrin. **Sant 
Singh was one of my best men. I guess that Brahmin 
rascal was at the bottom of most of the trouble in the 
camp. Since we got rid of him things have been run- 
ning more smoothly." 
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Mansel thrust the oiBcial document aside and settled 
back in his chair thoughtfully. "You say things are 
nmning smoothly. You have not heard then of any 
mischief brewing in the district .'^" 

Perrin strolled toward the table, while Miss Mansel 
left off playing to listen to the conversation. From with- 
out the cry of a jackal floated in through the open 
windows, and was presently answered by a scavenger 
friend. 

"No," responded Perrin. "Nothing of the kind, cer- 
tainly not; at least, nothing except some yam my 
groom sprang on me about a tiger's claw. I didn't pay 
any attention to it, of course, because these people are 
always getting excited over a monkey's paw, or the hind 
foot of a mule, or something." 

**Ah! He told you about the tiger's claw?" interro- 
gated Mansel, looking up quickly. 

**Well, I presume he did, some fool nonsense I don't 
recollect. But, now I think of it, he wanted me to clear 
out. I believe the fellow has formed a sort of doglike 
affection for me." 

Mansel nodded slowly. "Just as well to keep an eye 
open for possible trouble when you return to camp. 
Hanging a Brahmin is attended with some risk to those 
concerned. It's been done before, of course, and nothing 
particular happened; but for all that the people don't 
like it. It's best to be careful until our murderer is 
safely out of the way." 

Miss Mansel was for further information; but her 
brother withdrew to his correspondence. In order to 
satisfy her curiosity, Perrin made up a humorous tale 
about a tiger's claw, — ^he had not paid any attention to 
what his syce said, — and thence they drifted easily back 
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into music. Thus the evening passed away with Perrin 
and &Iiss Mansel mutually interested. The possibility 
of coming trouble did not haunt Perrin's sleep, and over 
his head the night swept uneventfully. 

As usual, an early breakfast was served on waking; 
but the rather unusual request accompanied it to call 
at Mansel's room as soon as possible. Perrin found 
Mansel sitting in a chair, and was startled by his altered 
appearance. There was a look in his face as if he had 
been smitten by the hand of Fate, and he was making 
an effort to bear himself like a man in a hopeless emer- 
gency. 

**By Jove, old chap!" exclaimed Perrin. "What in 
the world has happened?" 

A smile lit up Mansel's usually rather set and sun 
tanned features. He rose and steadied himself by lay- 
ing a hand on Perrin's shoulder. "Well," he said, *Hhe 
bolt has fallen more quickly than I expected in response 
to the Brahmin's sentence. I have had a visit from the 
tiger's claw." 

**The — ^the tiger's claw?" ejaculated Perrin. 

Mansel drew aside the coat of his pajamas and dis- 
closed his right breast. On it was stamped in flaming 
red the impression of a tiger's claw, only the red was not 
of any pigment, but clearly inflammation. 

"But what does it mean? How on earth did it get 
there?" gasped Perrin in bewildered astonishment. 

Mansel shook his head. "No one can tell anything 
about it, except that it is there. Harrison of the police, 
Burden of the political department, got it in revenge 
for some such act as hanging our Brahmin. Nothing 
can be done. When it appears on the left breast, over 
the heart — ^well, that is the end." 
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"But — " protested Perrin. "Hang It all! A man 
can't get tiger's claws stamped all over him without 
some reason. That's the thing to get at." 

This time the flicker of a grim smile crossed Hansel's 
face. He drew Perrin toward the open window, and 
pointed across the veranda, and compound to the white 
road beyond. On the opposite side a half nude figure 
could be seen seated in the dust, with his gaze fixed stead- 
ily on the magistrate's bungalow. 

"That fellow has been sitting there for the last week, 
as you may have noticed. He knows all about it. No 
you don't !" he grasped Perrin by the forearm ; for the 
American's fist had suddenly clenched and he had taken 
a hasty stride forwa'rd. "We can't afford to have you 
capturing any more Brahmins. That would mean a riot, 
perhaps worse. Our business here is to pacify, and what 
is the life of a magistrate or two in comparison to that 
beautiful scheme of things?" 

"By Heavens!" muttered Perrin through clenched 
teeth. 

**0h, yes," went on Mansel. "No doubt, as you would 
say, you are all worked up ; but that won't help matters. 
I have been given or sent the tiger's claw in some mys- 
terious fashion. That fellow over there may or may not 
have actually done it ; but you couldn't drag a confes- 
sion out of him if you roasted him alive, and he has a 
perfect right to sit in the road. Like you, I was warned 
that it was on the way, and I intended to speak of it 
privately to you this morning. I did not want to rouse 
my sister's anxiety by doing so last night. If worst 
comes to worst, and that thing appears over the heart, 
I know you'll do the right thing by Enid — see her safely 
out of this place." 
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Penin's hand slid from his side and grasped the Eng- 
lishman's firmly. Over him swept the consciousness of a 
bond of union in the face of an overwhelming and almost 
inconceivable antagonism, dark and sinister as the at- 
mosphere of a Kali temple. But the practical view 
quickly rose uppermost. 

^^But how about getting a doctor.^" he questioned. 
^^It's all nonsense that nothing can be done. There is 
surely a cause, and probably a remedy. Black magic 
and tiger's claws be hanged ! This isn't the age for that 
kind of stuff." 

**Think not?" replied Mansel. "If you had been out 
fifteen years, you might change your opinion. In any 
case I've wired for Fordyce of the Alipur station. He'll 
be down this afternoon. If you can manage to ride 
over this evening, you may hear a perfectly satisfactory 
and conclusive diagnosis. He's a capital hand at stitch- 
ing up a cut from a polo club, and can do wonders in 
mending a broken ankle if thrown when after pig. In 
the meantime I don't want Enid alarmed, and you had 
better see to things at your camp." 

Perrin went out, to find Miss Mansel waiting for him 
on the veranda. She was evidently unaware of what 
had befallen her brother, and Perrin took heed of the 
injunction not to enlighten her. He took his pony 
from the groom and with Miss Mansel strolled toward 
the gate of the compound. When they reached it, the 
pony shied at something, and kicking up her heels sent 
a few pebbles across the road. One or two reached a 
mark which brought consequences. From the dust rose 
the figure pointed out by Mansel, tall, gaunt, and with 
his ribs picked out in white chalk, skeleton fashion. He 
raised his hands like the talons of a bird of prey and 
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stretched them toward Perrm and Miss Mansel. Then he 
cursed them by all his gods, — ^by Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva, by Kali, the Black One streaming in the blood of 
sacrifices, and by Durga, she of the skull necklace and 
tresses of snakes. 

**Jaiy jail Tara!" his voice rose into a shriek, while 
such was the violence of his passion that his whole being 
seemed transformed into a creature possessed by demons. 

Miss Mansel clung to Perrin's arm and shrank back 
in terror. At first surprised by the suddenness of the 
attack, which swept down on them like a blast from a 
furnace of evil, he presently recovered his self posses- 
sion. He drew her aside and urged her to return to the 
house. 

"I've got to settle this thing right now," he said; 
"otherwise — " 

He checked himself and led her a little way back up 
the path. When she was out of hearing, he vaulted into 
the saddle and paced to within a foot of the fanatic, 
still hurling anathema. Then he bent down and spoke 
with quiet firmness. 

"Listen! In the country I come from you would 
be treated as a madman and locked up. Here your 
ravings are tolerated under the guise of being a holy 
humbug. See that road?" he pointed to the ribbon of 
dust. "Well, you tramp along it until you are dead 
tired, then tramp some more, and keep on tramping! 
Jao! Be off!" 

The fanatic drew back a pjice as if about to hurl him- 
self upon Perrin ; but, meeting a certain look on Perrin's 
face, desisted. He drew his sheet over his shoulders, 
darted a sinister glance, and strode down the road. 
Perrin watched until the fanatic had turned a bend ; then 
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gave a reassuring wave to a white figure on the veranda 
and rode off to camp. What he did not see was that the 
fanatic had been joined by two companions, and that 
the three entered a wayside temple. 

Perrin galloped into camp, to find moving day in full 
progress. It does not require a vehicle to transport the 
household effects of ninety per cent, of Hindu families. 
A string bed, a quilt, and a few cooking pots make 
change of residence a swift and simple matter. Ex- 
perience reaching back into ages of war and plunder has 
taught them to prefer that way. And they were going, 
every man, woman, and toddling mite of infant nudity. 
As to the cause, it was right there in front of Perrin's 
tent. 

The fanatic, whom Perrin vainly imagined tramping^ 
hence at his behest, was seated, squinting at his nose and 
muttering maledictions. He had cursed the whole works. 
For less walled cities have been abandoned. A short cut 
might have brought him there faster than Perrin ; but his 
appearance was a trifle mysterious and disconcerting. 
Also it stirred Perrin's wrath to forcible action. He 
drove away the fanatic and endeavored to stem the 
exodus by all kinds of inducements ; but to no avail of 
reason that his tongue could light upon. They just 
melted into the surrounding jungle, beds, cooking pots, 
and dark skinned little trifles of himianity, clinging to 
their mother's fluttering saris and casting frightened 
glances backward on the exasperated Perrin. That was 
his return for bountifully gratifying their craving in the 
matter of sticky fly specked sweetmeats — he had become 
an unclean, bewitched thing. Fortunately it was not at 
a critical stage of the work ; in fact, it was nearly com- 
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pleted. Finally only his personal servant remained, and 
he begged leave of absence to visit a sick uncle. 

"Rot !" cried Perrin. "You know it's a lie about your 
sick uncle. Just state plainly what is the trouble." 

"O Sir," replied the servant, "there are things of 
which it is best not to speak. The Presence will pardon 
this slave's ignorance?" 

"No, I won't!" retorted Perrin. "I want to know. 
Has it anything to do with that tiger's claw nonsense?" 

The servant cast a terrified look on Perrin and made 
an effort to bolt ; but was held by a grip on the shoulder. 

**Now, see here! I want to know if there is such a 
thing as the tiger's claw in existence, and, if so, how it 
comes to scare all these people to death !" 

Perrin's servant did his best to evade the question ; but 
finally admitted that everyone knew of the tiger's claw, 
that it possessed the most terrible magic power, and that 
its custodians had been seen in the district. 

"That rascal of a fakir who was sitting here just 
now?" demanded Perrin. 

But the servant wriggled out of Perrin's grasp and 
fled. As he thus jeopardized several rupees' salary, it 
said much for his fear of the dread talisman. 

Perrin spent the greater part of the day in putting 
things in security, and toward evening rode back to 
Mansel's house. On the way even his pony seemed ner- 
vous, and bolted suddenly at the flutter of a rag in the 
jungle growth by the road. Clearly a terror was in the 
air, and something likely to happen. When Perrin ap- 
proached the house, he caught sight of Mansel and an- 
other man in a dapper khaki uniform pacing the veran- 
da. He overheard a scrap of the newcomer's remarks 
as he climbed the steps. 
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^^Nothing to be at all anxious about, my dear fellow. 
Just a simple case of bite by some insect and blood out 
of order. Will heal up in a day or two. Ah — glad to 
know you," he extended a hand to Perrin on Mansel's 
introduction. "Men who have been out too long," he 
went on, "get all sorts of queer fancies in their heads. 
Actually as sane a chap as Mansel here confided to me 
that he had been bewitched by a tiger's claw. Pooh! 
Pooh !" Fordyce threw back his head and laughed jovi- 
ally. "Absurd! In these days of scientific knowledge 
too! Don't think about it," he nodded to Mansel. 
"That's the trouble. Keep your mind off it, and you 
will be surprised to find the scar has disappeared." 

Fordyce then launched forth into an account of the 
last polo match at the station and a gymkana in pros- 
pect. He insisted on Mansel and Perrin fixing a date to 
come over and dine with him at the regimental mess, and 
finally, admonishing Mansel not to forget the tonic and 
embrocation, was rattled off to the railway station in a 
dogcart. 

"Well," questioned Mansel, "what do you think of 
Fordyce's opinion?" 

"I agree with him about the supernatural end ; but I 
guess there's something in it we have not found out. My 
people have all decamped." 

**They have!" Mansel ejaculated. "I expected as 
much. They know what there is in it, if you and For- 
dyce are skeptical." 

Miss Mansel stepped out on the porch, and her broth- 
er made a sign to drop the subject. 

"Do you know what is the matter with the servants ?" 
she asked. "My maid is jingle jangling about, wringing 
her hands, and the head khitmutgar is continually glanc- 
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ing over his shoulder as if he expected to see a ghost. 
Then that horrible man has been sitting in the road 
again opposite." 

"By Jove !" ejaculated Perrin. "This thing is getting 
on my — '' He broke oif on catching a significant glance 
from Mansel. "I mean I wish the new assistant engineer 
they promised to send out would turn up." 

The serving of dinner came as an opportune interrup- 
tion to a topic both men had agreed to hold secret ; but 
with the fall of night a creepy sensation temporarily 
affected Perrin. He found himself glancing imeasily 
from the pleasantly shaded light of the dining room into 
the blackness without, and the figure of the gaunt 
fanatic shadowed grimly in his mind. What he ex- 
pected would have been hard to define, except that the 
commonplace assassin's bullet had no part in that over- 
hanging something. He wondered at Mansel's calmness, 
considering he believed himself a doomed man without 
power of resistance. While joining absentmindedly in 
the conversation, his thoughts gradually shaped a defin- 
ite purpose. This he disclosed later when MansePs 
sister had retired. 

"See here, Mansel!" he said. "It's hardly fair that 
you should take all the risk, penalty, or whatever it is, 
of landing that murderous Brahmin. Why they should 
choose you in preference to me for their tiger's claw 
trick, I don't quite understand." 

"Oh, I've been threatened before," returned Mansel. 
**Now comes the settlement !" 

"Well, anyway, I've formed a kind of idea, which may 
be all wrong. But I'd like to try it. Do you consent?" 

"Before I know what your idea is ?" 

Perrin nodded. 
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^All right. Go ahead. I presume it is nothing pre- 
posterous.'' 

^^Simply that I should like to occupy your room 
to-night." 

"Why, what do you suspect ?*• 

"Can't say that I suspect anything positively,'* re- 
plied Perrin ; "but what I may call a suggestion is float- 
ing in my mind." 

"But my room is an addition to the bungalow," pro- 
tested Mansel. In a way it is separated." 

"That's just it," replied Perrin. "That is why I 
should like to' try it for a night." 

**What is the real motive?" asked Mansel. 

"I'll tell you in the morning. Do you agree to let me 
sleep in your room?" 

**0h, yes, if you wish." 

"All right. But we'll make the change after it might 
be presumed you had gone to sleep. There is also a 
reason for that." 

Perhaps uppermost in Perrin's mind when he made 
the proposal was to see for himself what happened ; pro- 
vided, of course, an act of some kind took place. While 
he did not believe that the mark of the tiger's claw on 
Mansel's breast came by black, white, or any other kind 
of magic, or, as Mansel put it, a malicious supernatural 
agency, he was out to solve the problem and prove 
Mansel in error. 

Mansel's bungalow was on the hem of the jungle, 
and his room, built as a wing, touched it closely. Per- 
rin had not long outstretched himself on Mansel's bed, 
with a pistol tucked under his pillow, when his senses 
became acute to the nocturnal grand opera of an In- 
dian jungle; such a chorus of innumerable creatures^ 
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in which the tuneful croaking of frogs and the discord- 
ant yelping of jackals formed the leading motive. On 
the veranda ran back and forth the pitterpatter of 
little feet. Things hopped and scratched on the bare 
floor. The whir of swiftly flying creatures swept in and 
out through the open windows. Presently what might, 
easily have been mistaken for the cry of an infant in 
distress wailed through the general theme, and instant- 
ly, as if at the stroke of a conductor's baton, all other 
voices ceased. Somewhere on that dark scene strolled 
My Lord the Panther. His voice rose and fell, scarcely 
a leaf stirred ; then he passed on, and the chorus swelledl 
again. So through the night hours until the monotony* 
of it smote Perrin's watchfulness with an irresistible 
suggestion of slumber. 

He had almost succumbed, when his fancy pictured) 
a tiger's daw shining limiinously in the darkness. In 
an effort to dissolve the vision he opened his eyes to 
their full width. With regained consciousness they 
stared at that which was not a dream, — ^the luminous 
tiger's claw moving slowly and silently toward his posi-< 
tion. Now, as Perrin explains, it's all very well to make| 
up your mind beforehand what you are going to do ini 
circumstances clear to your understanding, but when 
the thing that happens bears no relation to previous 
experience you act quite differently. That was why he 
did not grasp his pistol and blaze away at the luminous 
tiger's claw, apparently guided by an invisible hand. 
Instead he lay still and watched, saw it draw closer, 
hover for a short space above his head, and then de- 
scend lightly on his breast. He regarded himself as, 
having been completely fascinated by its mysterious ap- 
pearance. 
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If under an optical spell, it was suddenly broken by 
a scream. The tiger's claw was snatched from his 
breast, and a dark form sped for a window. At a bound 
Perrin came off the bed, and reached the window to 
make a grab for a well oiled limb which slipped snake 
fashion from his grasp. Through the window went the 
dark figure, with Perrin in hot pursuit. 

As Perrin leaped across the veranda he was con- 
scious of Miss MansePs terrified presence; but he did 
not halt for explanations. The form in advance plung- 
ed into the jungle, and Perrin followed, guided by 
gleams of the tiger's claw light. Into what manner of 
danger such a chase was likely to lead, Perrin neither 
thought nor cared. It was enough that he seemed to be 
gaining on the fugitive, had in fact almost caught up 
with him, when the other stumbled and fell with a splash. 
Perrin came to the brink of a pond, from whose slimy 
waters the form of the other man rose to hurl back 
anathema. 

**Ja%i jail Taral" was fiung in a defiant note vibra- 
ting through the jungle. 

It ended in a cry of anguish. Two streams of phos- 
phorescent light shot toward him from each bank, the 
snapping of huge jaws succeeded in a terrific combat 
between the dark outlines of reptile monsters, and the 
man sank from sight. Clearly there was nothing more 
to be done in his case. 

Perrin wandered about in the jungle for sometime 
before he came upon a search party headed by Mansel. 
It was then he discovered that it was not a good plan 
to race through the jungle without shoes, quite apart 
from the chance of stepping on a wandering cobra, and 
pajamas were scanty protection against thorns. But 
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he set this aside in his concern for Miss Mansel. It ap- 
peared that she was unable to sleep, and, descending 
to the veranda, had been alarmed by the sight of the 
tiger's claw shining in her brother's room. Her scream 
had roused and possibly saved Perrin. Otherwise she 
had suffered no harm. 

In the morning a search of the pond bank revealed 
the tiger's claw, which must have fallen from the man's 
grasp when he plunged headlong to destruction; also 
the forbidding snout of a huge crocodile remaining 
stationary just above the surface. When the tiger's 
claw was examined it presented two curious features 
apart from its decoration of strange gods and a jeweled 
setting. In the dark its luminosity swept through 
opaque objects, and unless handled carefully left a scar 
wherever it came in contact with the flesh. 

A Government chemist happening to visit the Prov- 
ince on a tour of scientific investigation, Perrin decided 
to submit the claw, with all available information, to 
him for analysis. 

When the report was made it stated that within the 
claw was found a sealed casing of a substance resemb- 
ling glass, but exact property unknown; that in the 
casing was a white salt of some powerful radioactive 
element, exact nature also unknown; that the claw, 
placed over a vital organ, such as the heart, would prob- 
ably cause death on first application, and certainly if 
repeated more than once; that owing to Mansel's lying 
on his left side when the claw was applied he might hope 
to escape serious injury. 

Be it known that a necklace of tiger's claws is con- 
sidered a treasure of price among Indian women; but 
when adorned with uncut rubies, emeralds, and dia- 
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monds, revealing flashes of mysterious light which no 
imitation stones can scintillate, it then becomes a jewel 
fit for a Princess. It has long been held by the Hindus 
that certain gems, gleaming with unknown fires, do 
actually radiate li^t by their own power, thus influenc- 
ing their possessors. In any case, it was in this fashion 
that the tiger's daw was set as the central ornament, 
and given by Perrin to Miss Mansel when she agreed to 
share his fortune in bridge building. 
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THE BLACK PANTHER 

FEW men have been privileged to glance behind the 
curtain of an Indian Prince's family affairs. 
For this there are suflScient reasons, as witness 
the case of Dr. Ward of San Francisco. You may be- 
lieve his story or not, just as you please; but those who 
know best say it is more than probable. It was an In- 
cipient Stage that drew him across the Pacific and 
eventually landed him in Shivabad. He didn't care a 
bacillus for occult yogis, Jain temples, or ancient tombs ; 
but he was mightily interested in the Incipient Stage of 
a terror which literally flyeth by night. That was why 
Dr. Ward was entirely satisfied to settle down in Shiva- 
bad, when the chance tourist sped from its burning heat, 
fever impregnated dirt, and unholy smells as fast as a 
ramshackle tonga could travel. As sure as Kismet the 
Incipient Stage was there; for Shivabad was the Capi- 
tal of a native State, with a ruler whose public health 
ideas, and much else, were mediaeval. It was pictures- 
que, of course, when not too close, to observe the street 
cleaning department of cur dogs and crows at work. 

But that is all this story has to do with the Incipient 
Stage; for very soon the doctor found himself involved 
in other stirring matters. 

It would seem that about the time of Dr. Ward's ar- 
rival the days of the old Maharaja Sahib were num- 
bered. At least the Maharaja thought so, not being de- 
ceived by his astrologers, who predicted that he would 
live forever if he repeated certain mantras, at so much a 
mantra ; but he wanted to be certain in order that he 
might depart this world in accord with ancient custom. 

1259 
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So be sent for the American hakim, in other words 
Dr. Ward. 

Thus it came about that the doctor's professional 
brethren mi^t have opened their eyes rather wide on 
beholding him driving furiously to the palace in the 
Maharaja's silver mounted C-spring barouche, with a 
right of way cleared by a detachment of the Maharaja's 
fierce lancers. He had received many hurry calls in the 
course of his practice ; but never one attended by quite 
so much style, dust, and tumult. Even so, at one point 
he prepared for a jump, when an elephant loomed up not 
twenty paces ahead. But somehow the huge beast was 
shoved aside half into a coppersmith's shop, and the 
barouche rattled on with shouts and curses following. 

The Maharaja Sahib received Dr. Ward reclining on 
a rich couch, propped up by cushions. The couch 
had been moved out on a kind of balcony to catch any 
breath of air stirring. Nearby stood bronze visaged at- 
tendants, — ^bearers of arms, fly whisks, slippers, etc. 
The Maharaja presented but the relic of a fine physical 
human being, much emaciated by sickness and old age. 
For all that, he wore garments of embroidered tusser silk 
and several magnificent jewels. Also he preserved an 
air of proud dignity, which, according to his lights, be- 
came high caste as well as royal rank. When it is re- 
marked that he had invariably declined to meet on an 
equal footing low caste Kings with more official guns 
and bigger treasure chests than himself, nothing more 
need be said. In his own estimation he stood several 
steps higher than the Viceroy, while as to European 
sovereigns they were all yesterday parvenus in com- 
parison. That was why he was such a stickler for an- 
cient forms and ceremonies. 
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In the cursory personal examination permitted. Dr. 
Ward saw no hope for the Maharaja ; and the Maharaja 
was quick to discern that unfavorable opinion written 
on the physician's face. 

"Yes, I know what you are going to tell me,'* he said. 
"You are not like those astrologers, afraid to speak the 
truth. But from you what I want to know is the mo- 
ment of my death.*' 

"That I cannot exactly foretell," replied the doctor. 
"It all depends upon your Highness* strength. You 
may last for a day or two, or pass away in a few hours. 
That Is speaking frankly, as I understand you wish." 

A look of dissatisfaction swept across the Maharaja's 
face. **Well," he questioned, after a reflective pause, 
"you would know the moment of my death when it 
comes?" 

"Yes, I may say I would," acquiesced Dr. Ward, 
holding back a purely professional point of argument. 

**Wahl WdhI That is better spoken," exclaimed the 
Maharaja. **You shall stay here to tell my Minister, 
Narayan Rao, the moment It happens. It is important 
that he should be so informed. More than that is not 
for you to know." 

"Or to inquire," returned the doctor rather coldly. 
"My efforts do not extend into the region of state, or 
other secrets." 

"-4i/ AiV* The Maharaja's dark eyes gleamed with 
all the vitality remaining In his body. "I see you are a 
man to be trusted, not like those English, always prying 
into matters that do not concern them. When you have 
told Narayan Rao, you will go away with a hand on 
your mouth. For that you will be well recompensed.** 

The Maharaja drew from his finger a ring containing 
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a superb table-cut emerald, and handed it to the doctor. 

"A present from a Brahmin King," he made a gesture 
signifying that the gift was merely a royal trifle. "As 
we have talked so it is settled." 

"If you wish me to remain, of course I shall do so," 
Dr. Ward bowed in acknowledgment. 

**Yes, to tell Narayan Rao when it happens. That is 
all. Now," he beckoned to his attendants, "I will be 
carried to the Hall of the Panther. See to it that the 
Doctor Sahib is given a room adjoining, and that he 
does not call twice for what he wants. Thus I have 
spoken, for the last time." 

The sword, fly whisk, and other bearers gathered 
round the Maharaja, and presently muscular khitmut- 
gars hoisted the couch to their shoulders. Then in a 
procession, with the dbctor bringing up the rear, a 
sinuous way through dark passages, over roofs, and 
down time worn stone stairs was taken. At last they 
emerged into a court, the like of which had never cap- 
tured the doctor's imagination ; for the exterior gloomy 
palace walls gave no hint of such a treasure within. 
Given four cloistered walls and a pool of clear water in 
the middle, and you have the facts of the picture ; but 
then — ^the spiral columns rose as light as air, the fret- 
work marble screens might have been carved by spiders, 
and the reflections in the pool mingled the turquoise of 
the sky with the pearl-like whiteness of the surrounding 
buildings. No fountain splash disturbed* the subtle 
repose of the scene, whose general effect gave the idea 
of a floating transparency. 

In a few moments the party crossed the court and en- 
tered a hall which smote the eyes with darkness in com- 
parison with the intense light without. As Dr. Ward 
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crossed the threshold a cry echoed through the hall, 
which he at first took to be that of an infant, possibly 
one of the Maharaja's numerous progeny brought to 
receive a final benediction ; but, as his eyes gradually be- 
came tuned to gather in the richness of floral decorations 
and carving on walls and ceiling, they presently fell on a 
startling object. Clinging to the gilded bars of a cage 
set in one of the walls was a panther whose coat was as 
the shade of blackest night. People with little admira- 
tion for panthers could hardly have denied that there 
was a tribal specimen worthy of the gold and jeweled 
collar she wore. A repetition of the infant wail was fol- 
lowed by a deep chested purring soimd of satisfaction, 
as the Maharaja was set down facing the panther's 
cage. 

Evidently the Maharaja and the panther were on 
friendly terms ; at least so thought Dr. Ward. That the 
Maharaja should choose a black, silken coated, savage 
beast to center his last thoughts upon, was profession- 
ally no affair of the attending physician's. He was 
accustomed to witness strange things, concerning which 
he kept his own counsel. He was busy giving directions 
for making his patient as comfortable as possible, when 
a whisper floated down from above the panther's cage. 
Dr. Ward glanced quickly upward, to notice a lattice 
screen and behind it the suggestion of fluttering raiment. 

The next moment his attention was drawn to the en- 
trance of a portly native, of shrewd, crafty mien. The 
native introduced himself as Narayan Rao, the Maha- 
raja's Minister, and was profuse with apologies and 
compliments. 

"That panther," he explained; "yes, she held in 
great esteem by the Maharaja. He think she reincama- 
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tion of his grandmother. Very fine woman ! She bum 
herself on her husbancFs funeral pyre. Her hand stain- 
ed on palace gate as she go out. But now that happen 
no more. Maharaja Sahib very much for progress.'' 

Dr. Ward did not dispute the point; but, from the 
little he had seen of the Maharaja, he was Inclined to 
doubt the [Minister's statement regarding progress. He 
was presently shown to a spacious apartment, where the 
usual Indian comforts of cool drinks and a bath had 
been prepared. 

In due course an excellent evening meal was served^ 
and then Dr. Ward returned to take another look at 
his patient. Darkness was gathering rapidly, and lamps 
had been kindled in the great hall, giving just enough 
light to cast upon the scene an atmosphere of vague mys- 
tery. The Maharaja still lay decked out In royal finery 
in front of the panther's cage; but his pet had grown 
restless and was pacing back and forth behind the bars^ 
every now and then emitting a whine or a snarl. Above 
the panther's cage a little light twinkled in the lattice 
screen and the whispering went on ceaselessly. Back in 
the deeper shadows ghostly white robed figures slipped 
about noiselessly. To every sound there came an echo. 

Fortunately, physicians are not likely to see in mere 
strangeness of things a supernatural agency; so Dr. 
Ward was able to concentrate attention on his patient. 
There was really nothing that he could do for the Ma- 
haraja, who had dropped oif Into semiconsciousness. 
He might exist for several hours, or pass away suddenly. 
As the doctor bent down to listen to the Maharaja's 
respiration, he caught a few words which bore a terrible 
significance subsequently. 
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"Satil I have ordered — ^English not prevent — ^nol 
know — ^panther.*' 

The Maharaja's words fell away in what sounded very 
like an anathema hurled at the English. Dr. Ward 
lifted his head, to meet the eyes of the panther, in flashes 
of yellow and green, directed full upon him. The beast 
stood motionless, a sinister black object against the 
deeper shade of the inner cage. Dr. Ward merely 
thought it was just as well that the gilded bars between 
him and the panther were of substantial thickness. 
Above that a little light twinkled, and the whispering 
was of several women's voices. He turned, to confront 
Narayan Rao standing beside the Maharaja's couch. 

**The Maharaja," said the doctor, **is somewhat de- 
lirious ; but not in any pain. He seems to possess a fair 
reserve of strength, which may hold out till morning; 
but I can't say definitely. We ought to have oxygen 
ready in case of a sinking spell ; but, except what little 
there is in the air, I guess there isn't any within hun- 
dreds of miles. I'll go and lie down for awhile; but if 
any change is noticeable call me.'' 

So Dr. Ward went back to his apartment. He 
stretched himself on a cane chair, and took up the trans- 
lation of a treatise on Hindu medicine, which had been 
thoughtfully provided for his entertainment. It could 
hardly have been meant for instruction, so astonishing 
were the remedies advised for the hot and cold disorders 
into which oriental medical practice divides all human 
ailments. The general principle seemed to be that if the 
patient succumbed no more was to be said ; if he recov- 
ered, he was in wonderful luck, that is, in Dr. Ward's 
opinion. 

The doctor had laid the book down to light a cheroot. 
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when he was startled to observe part of the wall actually 
moving slowly outward, as if guided by a faltering 
hand. He stared with eyes wide open, as well he 
might ; for the moving part of the wall took the form of 
a door, the existence of which he had not before sus- 
pected. Presently in the aperture stood a woman, a 
youthful, admirably proportioned figure, draped in ma- 
terial of such filmy whiteness that she appeared like a 
wraith. White flowers set in her hair assisted the im- 
pression. Dr. Ward instantly perceived that his visit- 
or's features were of that Aryan tjrpe of loveliness sung 
by the Hindu poets, but never permitted to the out- 
cast occidental gaze. He was also quick to notice that 
he had never before remarked terror so poignant on a 
beautiful human face. He was saved the puzzling ques- 
tion of what action to take by her moving forward, hold- 
ing in her hands jeweled trinkets which she had evi- 
dently stripped from her person. In a moment she had 
sunk down at his feet, offering him the trinkets in an at- 
titude of supplication. 

"O Feringee Sahib Hakim," she whispered, in accents 
burdened with more dread than grief, ^^Maharaja save !'* 

Dr. Ward's first thought was that he was confronted 
with a painful but not unfamiliar situation, a daughter 
pleading with him for her father's life ; but the look of 
terror shot from beneath her upraised lashes and the 
quaver of fear in her voice signified otherwise than sor- 
row. He glanced into a short passage connecting his 
apartment with the hall, rose quickly, and bolted a door 
to cut off observation from that direction. Then he re- 
turned to persuade his visitor to sit beside him on the 
cane chair and relieve her mind of its evident distress. 
After a pause of hesitancy the single word **panther" 
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fell from her lips. At the same time a shiver ran through 
all her frame. 

"Panther !" repeated Dr. Ward. "Now tell me what 
that beast has to do with your coming here. If you want 
me to help you, you must not hold back anything. You 
may be sure I wish to be your friend.'* This is the literal 
English translation of more Hindustani than Dr. Ward 
would have believed he had picked up. 

Then came a story from the depths of a terrified 
nature, which sent the blood tingling in hot wrath 
through the doctor's veins. It left him without a par- 
ticle of professional or other care for the Maharaja; 
but a vast amount on behalf of the victim at his side. 
This was its substance: 

Jareha Bai — ^the Lady Jareha — was the youngest 
wife of the Maharaja. She had been brought to the 
palace recently, and had barely set eyes on her aged 
husband. Political reasons had prompted her marriage 
while the Maharaja was practically on his deathbed. 
His strict adherence to ancient custom had prompted 
him to order suttee,* or widow sacrifice, at his death. 
But, as the law of the British was absolute against widow 
burning, he had planned to circumvent it by other 
means. Back of the panther's cage was a trap door 
leading to a small chamber. At the moment of the 
Maharaja's death the trap door was to be raised, and 
the panther would find a shrinking, helpless woman. As 
the Maharaja's other wives had declined the honor, — 
those of the whispering voices, doubtless, — it had de- 

* Though the law against suttee is rigorously enforced whenever pos^Ie 
" ill 1 




for one to feel confident that the custom has been completely abolished. 
Unless public scandal developsj British officials are compelled to avoid 
probing into what goes on behind the purdah. 
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sccndcd on Jareha Bai, the newcomer. For her there 
wtiK no escape, unlcsii by the skill of the Hakim Sahib. 
She hud managed to reach the American doctor by one 
of tlie passages with which the walls of the palace were 
honej'combed. 

Naturally, the story was told with stress and emo- 
tion faintly conveyed by this recital of the bare facts, 
and at its conclusion she had cast her arms about the 
doctor, imploring his protection. For several minutes 
he sat staring blankly into space, horrified at the 
thought that upon his word, which must soon be given, 
hung her doom. Presently he pulled himself together, 
and, while working his brain harder than he had ever 
done in his life, strove to nerve the Princess to a realiza- 
tion that her only chance for life lay in both of them 
keeping fear or emotion absolutely under control. He 
was relieved when a strain of Rajput blood in her veins 
conquered the terror of a weaker race. 

"As the Sahib says, that will I do," she determined, 
with confidence gathering on lips that any Feringee 
Sahib might yearn to possess. 

"Yes, you must trust to me," he answered. "Before 
that trap door goes I'll do something, if I have to tackle 
that infernal beast with my bare hands." 

But what was he to do ? At any moment her absence 
from the little room back of the panther's cage might be 
discovered; but another minute and he might be called 
to certify to the Maharajah's death. Then how could 
he prevent the tragedy of the panther taking place? 
He cursed his forgetfulness in leaving his revolver at the 
dak bungalow. He had brought only his case of scal- 
pels, and another of hypodermic needles. Of what use 
could they be, unless to put both the Princess and him- 
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self out of torture in the worst emergency? Suddenly 
an idea flashed upon him. He wheeled upon her and 
spoke tersely, though in a tone of deep earnestness of 
purpose. 

"You must escape from the palace before I give the 
word that the Maharaja is dead!'* 

"But how can I do so? I must pass through the Hall 
of the Panther, and would be discovered.*' 

"I have taken that into account. I intend to raise a 
disturbance in there, during which you might slip 
through the hall unobserved. Could you then find your 
way out of the palace?'* 

"Yes ; but where am I to go, Sahib, so that I shall not 
be brought back?** 

"To the dak bungalow, where I will follow. You 
must try and get there somehow.*' 

The Princess drew back as if fearful of tempting a 
new and unknown danger. But the hour was not for 
standing on convention ; so he placed his arm about her 
protectingly. 

"You must trust me. You must believe me when I 
say that I love you in your hour of distress, and, if luck 
helps us out, when it has passed over. I guess this is 
what people call Fate." 

"But, Sahib, behold I am already in the white clothes 
of a widow. In the streets they may stone me." 

"The savages!** he muttered between set teeth, only 
with a harder word interposed. "Think of stoning a 
woman escaping from the jaws of a panther!** He cast 
his eyes upward, to notice an embroidered drapery of 
dark material on the wall. He promptly tore it down 
and wrapped it round the form of the Princess. 
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^^You can fix it to look like one of the cloaks the 
women wear in the streets here," he suggested. 

Just then came a rapping on the door and a voice 
cried, ^^Doctor Sahib ! Doctor Sahib! The Maharaja is 
dead !'' 

"Great Heavens !'* he ejaculated. "Quick!*' he urged 
her. "If you manage to get through to the dak bunga- 
low, tell my servant from me to have some sort of con- 
veyance ready. But I will try and overtake you on the 
way.'* 

There is one occasion when it is fitting that the rules 
of society be cast aside. That is when the chasm of 
eternity yawns beneath our feet. So he took her in 
his arms and kissed her between the eyes. The chances 
were not good that they would meet again. It depended 
entirely upon the nerve the physician might possess. 

**Remember,'' were his last words, "if you hear a 
row in the hall, that is your chance to escape I" 

Then he thrust her back into the way whence she 
came. 

Doctor Sahib, there is no doubt the Maharaja is 
dead !'* Such was the news he received when he stepped 
out into the Hall of the Panther. He yawned as if 
just roused from sleep, and strode over to the royal 
couch. He thrust aside the gathering of attendants 
and took the Maharaja's hand in his, pressing a finger 
on the wrist. 

**Does the Doctor Sahib give the word?" asked 
Narayan Rao, with a glance toward the panther's cage. 

The Doctor Sahib would have liked very much to 
throttle the Prime Minister for the sake of that glance, 
but he held himself well in hand. "Certainly not!" he 
replied. "Dead? Not at all! His Highness is resting 
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easily. I know what I am talking about.'' he added 
with an air of authority, catching doubtful Kpressions 
on surrounding faces. "The crisis is over for the time 
being. I should not be surprised if the Maharaja woke 
in the morning much refreshed. But you must not 
crowd round him like this," he ordered, "and I want a 
small cup of warm water." 

Narayan Rao gave directions that the Doctor Sahib 
be obeyed. In a little while the cup of warm water was 
brought. The doctor emptied three parts of its con- 
tents. Then he drew out his hypodermic case, uncorked 
a glass tube, and from it dropped a tablet into the re- 
maining water. He stirred the water with his finger 
until the tablet had dissolved. Then he fitted a needle 
in the syringe, and pretended to give himself an injec- 
tion. 

"Just to keep myself awake," he nodded to Narayan 
Rao. 

Meanwhile he had concealed the syringe in the region 
of his coat sleeve. All this was done as if no desperately 
harassing problem was on his mind — ^to the extent of a 
woman's life at stake with every passing moment. He 
strolled calmly up and down, gradually nearing the 
panther's cage. The panther sat on her haunches, 
flashing her green eyes upon him. Presently he halted 
in front of her cage. With an angry snarl the beast 
sprang forward to the bars, beating them with her paws 
in her rage. Dr. Ward stepped back a pace, and the 
panther, baffled of her purpose, dropped from the bars. 
Glaring with full eyes, she presently turned her flank. 
Quickly the doctor's hand shot between the bars, and 
the hypodermic needle was pressed home near to the 
panther's spine. The faint click of a full charge injected 
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was lost in a returning paroxysm of the beast's anger. 

^'O Doctor Sahib," cried Narayan Rao, hastening 
forward, ^Hhat animal is very jealous of the Maha- 
raja. She might do the Doctor Sahib harm if he 
ventures too close to her cage." 

"Ah!" replied Dr. Ward. "Yes, she seems a bit 
fierce. I thought she looked sick; but probably I was 
mistaken." 

Then he waited, pacing up and down as before, but 
with an eye turned constantly on the panther's cage. 
How long, he wondered, would it take for the injected 
poison to work? He had no idea of the dose required 
to kill a panther. A twentieth part of what he had given 
would settle a man. 

Doctor Sahib," Narayan Rao halted him at a turn, 
we feel sure the Maharaja is dead." 

The doctor glanced over his shoulder, to see that the 
panther had flopped down and was gasping for breath. 

"You need not trouble about the Maharaja," he re- 
plied; "but I'll bet a lac of rupees the Maharaja's pan- 
ther will be dead in half a minute. Look for yourself.*' 

He raised his voice so that it might be heard by every- 
one. Instantly the wild confusion he anticipated 
seized hold of all present. If, as the Doctor Sahib said, 
the Maharaja would wake in the morning, and find his 
panther dead, then beatings were in store for those he 
chose to hold responsible. Those that did not crowd in 
front of the panther's cage prepared to decamp. Thirty 
voices filled the air, each accusing the other of the pan- 
ther's death. For the time being the Maharaja was 
forgotten. In the midst of the tumult, the Doctor gave 
vent to a breath of relief when he saw a muffled figure 
Bteal swiftly through the back of the hall and unim- 
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peded into the dark court. Realizing that it might 
hazard her chance of escape to follow immediately, he 
waited imtil he reckoned she had gained freedom from 
the palace. Then he insisted that Narayan Rao give 
him an attendant to pilot the way to the nearest exit. 
If the Maharaja needed his services before morning, a 
messenger would bring him at once; but he hardly 
thought that would be likely. His Highness was still 
resting comfortably. 

Narayan Rao was in such a state of excitement that 
he had complie.d with the doctor's request, before com- 
prehending its significance. Of a truth the Maharaja 
would not require Dr. Ward's services again ! 

Meanwhile the doctor has dismissed his attendant 
at the palace gate. He hastened on through the silent 
and deserted bazaars with a searching gaze directed 
ahead. In a little he discerned the figure he sought. 
A few strides brought him to her side, and a pressure of 
his hand assured her of protection thenceforth. But as 
they went along, the problem of how to get out of 
Shivabad before the flight of the Princess was discov- 
ered rose upon his mind. He realized that it might be 
a difficult matter to carry a Hindu Princess out of a 
native State. Those fierce whiskered lancers would 
quickly be on their trail. 

Turning a comer, he espied a curtained bullock cart 
standing before a native residence. It was rather a 
gaudy carriage, as it transpired, owned by a money- 
lender, who gilded the horns of his bullocks to proclaim 
his wealth, and decorated the panels of the vehicle with 
strange gods for good luck. As luck would have it, too, 
the moneylender was on the threshold of his house, 
preparing to set forth at an early hour to catch and 
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squeeze some fanners. Dr. Ward meant to have that 
bullock cart ; so he tackled the moneylender promptly. 

"Babuji," said he, "I need your carriage to take me 
to Shahpur at once. I'm willing to pay a good price ; 
but I'm going to have it anyway. I'd hate to proceed 
to violence; but two minutes is all I can give your 
choice." 

The moneylender glanced at the doctor's companion, 
and formed a conclusion which fortunately was far from 
the truthf He also looked at the roll of paper money 
tendered by the doctor. It was more than he hoped to 
squeeze from the farmers. Therefore a fat hand closed 
on the bills, and the doctor was in temporary posses- 
sion of the carriage. It was hardly the state in which 
a princess of the House of Shivabad might expect to 
travel ; but in the veil of that night lay her deliverance. 
Shahpur was twenty miles away in British territory. 
At Shahpur was an American mission, where a certain 
rite could be performed legally, if such was desired ; also 
a railway station. 

In the early dawn the pair of bullocks attached to 
the moneylender's cart trotted merrily into that place, 
the Maharaja's fierce lancers racing up too late at the 
line. 
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